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Inman at Vincennes 


Inman 


For nearly three years S. G. 
has been the Living Link Missionary 
of the ( W. B. M. of the First Christian 
Church of Vincennes rhe society had se 


Inman as its representative, 
member of the church 
But we all felt that 
spirit, 


lected Brothe1 
though not a single 
had ever seen im 
we were acquainted with him in the 
even if we had never seen him in the flesh. 
Not only the society that supports him, but 
the whole church, has been anxiously waiting 
the time when he, whom we had not seen, 
and yet loved, might be in our midst. Last 
week this great pleasure came to us unex 
pectedly A from Brother Inman 
stated that he was at St. Louis and that 
he would be with us on the next day. It 
made us all glad. The first evening that 
he was with us was the regular prayer-meet- 
next evening the Young Ladies’ 
Mission Circle had arranged for a program 
to be given in the church, at which a re- 
ception was tendered him. To make a long 
story short, we just all fell desperately in 
love with Brother Inman. His coming was 
one of great blessing to us. We are still 
rejoicing in the great good that he accom- 
plished while in our midst. He is one who 
fullness of spiritual power. 
He is to be with us again before he returns 
to Mexico. He is to be the speaker at the 
Knox County Annual Meeting. The meeting 
is to be held in the Fair Grounds. We are 
looking forward to making it easily the great 
est gathering of Disciples of Christ that was 
ever held in the Cradle of the Old North 
west Territory, Vincennes, the home of Alice. 
The meeting is to be held on the first Sun 
day in August William O0ceschger. 
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The Hypnotic Principle in Revivalism 
Revival Music and the Method of Public Commitment—Our Analytic Study Continued 


It will be recalled by those who are thoughtfully following with 
us that our last study was a partial analysis of the method of re- 
yvivalism. We found the distinctive power of the revivalist to lie in 
his possession of the art of controlling a congregation as a whole. 

We described certain devices of a typical revival in order to 
jlustrate the essentially hypnotic character of it. The device of 
voting the people up and down, the device of leading the individual 
from one slight step to succeeding steps of increasing importance 
without his intelligent consent, the policy of abuse in preaching, 
and the activity of the “personal workers” were shown to be methods 
of breaking down individuality and merging each separate will into 
the will of the crowd under the control of the evangelist. 

Let us continue our analysis of the revival apparatus, consider- 
ing just now the use made of song in the revival service. 

Song is one of the highest expressions of the worshipping impulse. 
In modern revivalism it has a preéminent place. 

But the typical revivalist uses music not as a genuinely spiritual 
exercise, but as a means of getting the congregation in his control. 

As a genuinely spiritual exercise music will concern itself with 
consciousness; its words and its melody will call for distinct mental 
effort, and the soul will be rewarded in the degree that it has been 
quickened into thoughtfulness by this act of worship. 

In a word, music to be religious must have meaning. 

In the matter of music as in every characteristic item of re- 
vivalistic method the object aimed at is not the increase and 
enlargement of consciousness, but the reduction, the erasure, of it. 

The typical evangelist does not use the song service as a means 
of worship, but as a means of manipulating the audience into a 
suggestible state of mind for the preacher to move. The music, 
therefore, is a part of the mechanism of hypnotic control. 

The singer claps his hands, jumps, shouts, jokes and cracks puns. 
Often he capriciously changes the rythm of the song for the sake of 
producing a certain confusion and stirring up of the feelings. 
Toward the close of the sermon he sits in a tension waiting for 
the preacher to pull the trigger when he and his choir let go “Just 
as I am” as if it were shot out of a gun. 

It is an inviolable rule of revivalism that the invitation song 
must fit on to the last word of the sermon, like the crack fits the 
snapper of the whip. 

The relatively unspiritual character of the revivalistic method 
is disclosed in the sensitiveness of the revivalist at just this point. 
What he is trying to do is to get the hearer to fix his mind upon 
just one thing—he does not want him to think, to see his life 
broadly. The revivalistic purpose at this point is to narrow con- 
sciousness, to confuse it and commit it into the control of the 
preacher. The hearer must be made to see that altar, or that front 
seat, and nothing else. 

There must, therefore, be no interspaces in the service, no waiting, 
no break down of the tension. And the singing evangelist with his 
well-trained choir makes this possible. 

The hypnotie principle in typical revivalism is revealed not only 
by the methods of the singing manipulator, but by the character 
of the songs themselves. 

Revivalism is responsible for the debauching of our church music. 
It has little use for the great hymns of the church, the hymns that 
mean something to the soul. 
laid aside and in their places many churches are using a trashy, 
Mane, sentimental and sacharine sort of songs which violate not 
only good taste, but degrade the spiritual life itself. 

if the singing evangelist knows the good hymns at all he knows 
that they are utterly alien to the atmosphere of the typical revival. 
let him announce, “O Love That Will Not Let Me Go,” or “Lead 
Kindly Light,” or “O Holy Savior, Friend Unseen,” or any other 
hymn that has structure in its music and rich meaning in its poetry, 
and it will be disclosed how uninspiring this master-music is to a 


These have for the most part been 





congregation debauched with revivalistic melodies. 

The fact that revivalism depends for its effectiveness upon a 
type of music lacking both literary and harmonic character strongly 
suggests the truth of our thesis: that the principle upon which 
revivalism proceeds is primitive and hypnotic, not spiritual; that 
instead of establishing a perception of spiritual truth, it succeeds by 
manipulating feelings and impulses. 

Finally, if we are to complete our analysis of revivalistic apparatus 
we must consider the device for public commitment. 

The Disciples of Christ have from the earliest days been most 
sensitive to the things that happened after the sermon was ended. 

Much of the point of our message until very recent times lay in 
its criticism of the common practices of our neighbor churches in 
leading their converts to public commitment. 

Our opposition to the “mourners’ bench” was due to the false 
theology implied in the scenes that took place there. 

Our teaching that the sinner has no need to wait and agonize, 
that he may claim the promises of forgiveness and the Holy Spirit 
upon his obedience to Christ’s commands, came like a shaft of light 
to those minds muddled by the mysticism of a half century ago. 

Today the older conceptions against which the Disciples protested 
in their opposition to the “mourners’ bench” practices have become 
obsolete. But the “mourners’ bench” principle is just as objection- 
able as it ever was, though on other grounds. 

It is of a piece with the general revivalistic scheme of reaching men 
by manipulation rather than by teaching them the truth Christ 
lived by. 

As it is operated in highly emotional revivals the “mourners’ 
bench” is an abuse of the inner rights of personality. It stands for 
confusion of mind, not for clearness of perception. 

We have observed it in operation many times. We have seen 
seekers go to the altar attended by a large number of “workers.” 
A great company packed itself into the little space about the altar. 
Prayers and conversation and song were carried on simultaneously. 

To a man looking on and retaining his cool, out-of-door judgment 
and feeling. the impression could not be evaded that a stimulus was 
being brought to bear upon the “seekers” that was essentially 
hypnotic and forced, and which led often to the avowal of an 
experience which was nothing more nor less than a physical or 
emotional excitement due to the artificially arranged propinquity of 
the closely wedged company. 

An “experience” gotten under such abnormal conditions with 
such undue excitement and confusion is certainly not much like 
the experience Christ created in the souls of those he sought to save, 

Of a piece with the “mourners’ bench” device is the method of 
the “Inquiry room.” 

In theory the “Inquiry room” is one of the most logical and fitting 
methods a spiritual evangelism could devise. The sermon being 
ended and the crowd gone, it is singularly. appropriate that those 
should remain whose souls have been awakened by the message and 
inquire for further light on their inner personal problems. 

But in usual practice the “Inquiry room” only confounds the con- 
fusion of the prior service. That problems can be really faced and 
solved in the overcharged atmosphere of such a service is extremely 
unlikely. The conditions for consummating the hypnotic control 
begun in the larger service are ideal. 

Against this whole procedure the protest of the Disciples of Christ 
Their 


plain method of inviting their hearers simply to “come forward” 


is even more pertinent today than it was a half century ago. 


and make the good confession, without any other machinery of con- 
trol, stamps their past evangelism with a wholesomeness all too 
uncommon among other Christian bodies. 


If the later development of evangelism among us departs from 
this traditional respect for the personal intelligence of its hearers, 
one of our most distinctive excellences has been sacrificed. 
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The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 

















FIGHT HERESY—MAKE HERETICS 

If heresy, whether religious or economic, were to choose a means 
of propoganda it could not favor one more powerful than the 
Heretics are usually imper- 


customary means used to combat it. 
hunter is 


customary heresy 
sincere opponent of 


methods while he 
minister, a 


sonal in their 
violently personal. A Baptist 
Professor Foster, deplores the whole effort to unseat him because 
it “has sold more of his books than any means he could ever have 
The teutonic mind loves fair play and is not won to the logic 
They are the last recourse of small 


used.” 
of personalities and epithets. 
minds and if large minds stoop to use them they are classed as 
small and held in contempt by a less interested and fair-play 
loving public. When Debs is found to be a passionate lover of 
his kind and a self-sacrificing humanitarian, those who have con- 
demned him with uncontrolled temper have made friends for his 
cause. Humor, good-nature, impersonal logic, and a fraternal spirit 
are the most effective weapons in controversy. 


A MARTYR MIGHTIER THAN AN ARMY 
“I have been trying to get the 
“We are not such fools” replies 


“For ten years,” says Tolstoi, 
Russian government to hang me.” 
a cabinet minister. The dying old saint is mightier than an 
army. To lay hand upon him would blow embers into flame in 
Russia that would be greater manace to the beaurocracy than any 
uprising they have faced. So too does police interference with free 
speech most effectively deepen and spread sympathy with anarchists 
and socialists or any other propaganda. Emma Goldman’s best 
emmisaries are the fool police. No one ever heard Emma Gold- 
man advocate the red hand. Her type of anarchy ig quite mild. 
The police destroy a much more fundamental law when they deny 
her free speech than she does by any speech she can make. It is 
bad policy to try to sit on the safety valve of free speech. Re- 
pression of socialism in Germany makes tens of thousands of the 
soldiers themselves socialistic sympathizers, and many of them 
Free men do not take kindly to arbitrary “thou 
The quickest 
What 


then will martyrdom do for sincere souls, who whether right or 


avowed socialists. 
shalt nots” unless they see it leveled against crime. 
way to enthrone a demagogue is to make him a martyr. 


wrong in their systems, plead them for humanity’s sake? 


THE REFORMER’S SHAME HIS REAL GLORY 


Tom Johnson once declared he was not a reformer. 
He has feared 


Many a 
real reformer has sought to deny his supreme title. 
the jibe against his Nazareth. He knows the multitude of hair- 
brained, the eccentric, the fervently biased, the demagogic, the one- 
sided and he fears the generic term. Then he must deny himself 
classification with the opposite kind, for there will be found the 
avaricious, misanthropic, the maters of their kind, the birds of 
prey, and the plutocratic horde of “help yourself and let the devil 
take the hindmost” kind. The jibe of “Nazarene” is glorified in 
its bearer and many a term of derision has become a diadem of 
glory. The true reformer is the only man that keeps step with the 
He alone “thinks God’s thoughts after Him.” 
He who leads in the 


process of the suns, 
The spirit of things is onward and upward. 
breaking of those ancient customs that have solidified around and 
the spirit and imprisoned it re-forms the body to the needs of the 
enlarging soul His age may cling to the creed and the custom 
and defame him as an enemy of his kind, but time sees him emerge 
from the obscure minority and his host grow as an army out of 
the night. 


THE “COURAGE OF THE COWARD” 


Dr. Aked has coined a rare phrase. H 


le talks of the “courage 


of the coward.” It is the courage of those who are formally and 
harmlessly upright and for the right when the strongest batallions 
are on that side. They await the call of a great leader before 
they take up arms. Their courage is a hidden virtue until the 
cause is on the way to win. They are always personally good, but 
They accept 


things as they are until a multitude are ready to act and then 


socially not so good. They think it cannot be done. 
they furnish the second and third corps of volunteers. They cling 
to the old party and support the leader though he be a knave, 
until a new and virile leader arises to use the party machinery to 
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Then they worship before him and 
follow him to the death. They are hero worshipers. Theirs jg 
the psychology of the crowd even for personal action. Through 
them Ireland wins land relief at the hands of Toryism because 
radicalism made them afraid, but brought them to face the ques. 
tion. Through them Roosevelt impales the “rich malefactor” op 
his “spear” though populism made the phrase and started the 
revolt. Because of them Luther clung to the Princes and denied 
the Peasants that he might win the fight for his theology by the 
The “courage of the coward” is majority courage, 


further the cause of reform. 


powers-that-be. 
It is the courage of the minority that leads the world and rules 
finally in the destinies of democracy and indeed of all mankind, 
But by the courage that awaits for majorities things are made 
effective in their own time and conserved thus safely for all times, 


HUMANITY’S SILENT FOE 

In these days of wireless, smokeless, noiseless, etc., there is also 
the silent foe of humanity, the dreaded germ. And greatest of all 
It has well deserved the title of 
multitude in a 


his tribe is that of tuberculosis. 
the Great White Bubonic 

spectacular way and thus strikes terror. 
populations scurrying from the scenes of infection and the national 


takes its 
Yellow Fever sends whole 


Plague. 


government makes its prevention a matter of momentous concern, 
even going to remote harbors to clean out all source of infection 
and entering into compacts with nations in zones native to it not 
to allow clearing papers in any time when these is the least 
suspicion of its existence. Yet in 115 years the Yellow Plague 
has killed but 115,000, while every year the White Plague kills 
200,000 in United States alone, while not less than 1,500,000 are 
its victims throughout the world. From 1904 to 1908 it killed 
three times as many in this nation as did the civil war in a like 
time by wounds in battle. 

This Silent Foe is a little germ that gains entrance to the 
human body through breathing more often than otherwise. He 
is but one ten thousands by one one hundred thousandth of an 
inch in size, but he does not live long alone. He may come also 
through wounds or food and once he is immured he builds about 
himself a little bulb or tuber (hence his name), and when his house 
is full bursts its walis and looses the deadly virus that brings 
death. He swarms to form other tubers or bulbs and send again 
and again the deadly poison into the system until the poor victim 
is in the grave. He favors the lungs, but is no respecter of places 
and will thrive in the bones even and create hip lisease, tubercular 
joints and deadly tissue diseases. He is not without enemies else 
we should all soon be in his death grip. The white blood corpuscles 
do valiant battle with him. They grapple with him and _ hasten 
to the fray and the success of their batle depends upon the aid 
given them. If they are provided with rest for the physic, pure 
air and that greatest foe of all disease germ life—sunshine—they 
stand good chances of routing the virulent enemy and saving the 
life of their poor victim. The best form of battle is that of 
prevention. Why should not the nation do as much as it has done 
for the more spectacular plagues and calamities? When Messina 
crashes its ruins upon 200,000 poor unfortunates we hasten with 
near a million for her relief. Yet every year this Silent Foe takes 
200,000 right from our midst. The specialists tell us that $40,000, 
000 scattered over a few years time will reduce its danger to 4 
minimum. One out of every ten die through it and in the best 
years of young maturity, from twenty to forty-five, every thin 
death is by its poison. Prevention is the only royal road to final 
defeat of it. Do away with the deadly tenement, prevent dust in 
factories, isolate the infected. The war cry of the hosts that are 
volunteered against it is “It is communicable, preventable, curable.” 

Gladstone defined the best work of statesmanship as that o 
guaranteeing the public health. Greater than building navies 
even than endowing universities 1s the work of saving the tuber- 
cular stricken population and preventing its future menace 
millions. In the south one-half of all adult negroes die of it and 
whole Indian tribes have been practically destroyed by it. It is 
most deadly to the race in its first afflictions with it. The Jews 
have known it for 3,000 years and have so fortified their physi¢ 
against it that they resist it most successfully of all our people. 

The outlook is most hopeful. We know the lair of the enemy, 
the manner of his fighting, and understand his strategy. We know 
also the most effective weapons and are awake to the dangers o 
the peace of inactivity. We are no longer hopeless as when We 
considered the disease inheritable and incurable. We now know 
he is neither. A weak system may be inherited and the child may 
seem to have inherited what in reality he has received through 


contact in the home. Modern out-door treatment has cured %§ 
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high as 85 per cent of all cases treated. Philanthropy is enlisted. 
Information is becoming wide-spread. The alarm is sounded. Pub- 
jie spirit is awaking to the cause. Ere long it may be considered 
as important as the tariff schedule on gloves and hosiery, and the 
mothers of the land will petition congress by the millions for a 
national grapple with the Humanity’s Silent Foe. 


THE “GOLDEN RULE” POLICE FORCE 


The City of Cleveland has adopted a “Golden Rule Policy” for 
its police force. Force and the mailed fist is supposed to be a 
police necessity. In Cleveland they are trying a modified form. 
They take the juvenile offender home before they take him to the 
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police court or lock-up; they reason with ill-temper and inflamed 
passion, instead of aggravating it with a “billie”; they hide the 
title and hard hand of authority when they deal with an offender 
and make it a case between man and man; they act in the belief 
that many a first offender is a victim of a distemper and not 
necessarily a hardened criminal; they are sure of discriminating 
evidence before they lock up a man and mere suspicion is poor 
the man whose character is not known to be bad is 
given the benefit of the doubt and searching inquiry made befors 
he is accused. The 


warrant; 


is not 
persons of unfortunate circumstance and to be sure you are right 
before you go ahead. Arrests amount to but one-third 
they did and the Chief says it is good. 


idea leniency with crime, but wit) 


what 


Editorial 


Most of the members of Professor Price’s Palestine Travel Study 
class have returned to America. Mr. Edward A. Henry reached 
Chicago last week and reported a most delightful and profitable 
time. The pirty was in Constantinople during most of the events 
which marked the almost bloodless revolution in Turkish politics. 
Mr. Henry will contribute to the columns of The Christian Century 
some articles descriptive of the work of the class in Palestine. 

* * * 

The past few days have marked the gathering of the International 
Christian Endeavor Convention at St. Paul, Minnesota. We shall 
present reports of the convention later on. It promises to be a 
very notable gathering. Later in the year the world convention of 
Christian Endeavor will be held in Agra, India, and many repre- 
sentatives of the movement will make the pilgrimage from America 
to be present. 


a * a 


Our entertaining contemporary, the Christian Standard, having 
suffered of late a series of notable failures in its editorial attempts 
to run the brotherhood, is now engaged in an attempt to reéstablish 
its prestige by attacking the proposed Brotherhood Publishing House. 
In a swagger editorial or two it walks up defiantly to said pro- 
posed Publishing House and brandishes its sword in the air. Said 
House does not make any motion either of fear or defense, whereupon 
the Standard will issue forth with a triumphant flourish and say, 
“We saved the Brotherhood from being victimized by the stock- 
holders of a certain privately-owned newspaper. We killed the 
Brotherhool Publishing House.” All of which will gain applause 
for this brave knight from those who do not know that said pro- 
posed Brotherhood Publishing House was dead before the Standard 
made its attack! 

* * * 

The Foreign Society has a way of laying its hand upon the very 
ablest men of the brotherhood, and impressing them into the service 
of world-wide missions. Its latest acquisition is that of Rev. E. W. 
Allen, of Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Allen will be added to the secre- 
tarial forces of the society, establishing, as we understand, west- 
ern headquarters at Kansas City, where he will have charge. This 
means both extensive and. intensive growth. The new secretary has 
proved himself a missionary leader of the first order. His pastoral 
ministry has borne rich fruitage both in the development of mis- 
sionary sentiment and in generous giving to the great cause. The 
past year his church at Wichita gave $3,000 as its Centennial offer- 
ing to the treasury of the Foreign Society. The Christian Century 
congratulates the society and the brotherhood on securing Mr. Allen 
for this work, and adds its prayers to those of all lovers of the 
cause for his success. 

7 * * 

The foolishness of the “trial sermon” method of securing a pastor 
for a vacant pulpit was well illustrated in the case of Dr. Marcus 
Dods, who recently passed away. No less than twenty-three churches 
refused him as minister. Finally he was called to the Renfield 
Free Church, in Glasgow, where he remained for twenty-five years. 
We commend those churches of our brotherhood which, like the 
vackson Boulevard Church, Chicago, have moved forward from the 
cruder method to one more just to the preacher and more satis- 
factory to the church. In the church just mentioned a minister 
Was called to supply the pulpit immediately after Mr. Stockdale’s 
death. He has been in his place as supply every Sunday since. 


Meantime the committee has been actively at work, in those ways 
which a witful committee can devise, getting what they call a 
line” on this man and that. There is no method that guarantees 
* pastoral “fit” but there is no method more prolific of misfits than 
the sample sermon method. 


A number of the Chicago Disciples are leaving for Pentwates, 
Michigan, where they now have or are soon to build summer homes 
in Campbell Park. This strip of territory lies north of the channe:, 
along Lake Michigan, and some ten minutes walk from the town 
of Pentwater. It is a beautiful park with all the natural advan- 
tages of that fascinating section of the eastern lake shore. It is a 
great Alexander and 
Thomas Campbell, whose names are inseparably connected with the 
origins of this movement. The avenues, which follow the natural 
undulations of the Park, are named after some of the leaders in 
our history, such as Stone, Scott, Pendleton, Errett, Proctor, Burgess, 
Garfield, and Garrison. 


Disciples’ rendezvous, named for the men, 


Several cottages have already been built 
and others are under way or planned. Campbell Park is about a 
mile and a half north of Dr. Garrison’s park on the south Pentwater 
beach, and the growth of these two communities in this delightful 
spot on the great lake insures for Pentwater a large summer popula- 
tion of Disciples. 
* o = 

The excitement regarding Professor Foster’s views and utter- 
ances still continues in certain circles in this city. It has been 
chiefly promoted by the activities of Rev. Johnston Myers, of the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, who has lost no opportunity of denounc- 
ing Professor Foster first as an atheist and then with delightful 
inconsistency, as a Unitarian. Which of these terms Mr. Myers 
regards as the most condemnatory it will be perhaps difficult to 
decide. It will be remembered that during the recent Congress of 
Baptists, Free-Baptists, and Disciples, Professor Foster handled in 
a free and trenchant manner the subject of religious therapeutics 
to which Mr. Meyers and his church have devoted considerable energy 
during the past year. The present controversy gives Mr. Myers a 
fine chance for a return of courtesies. Professor Foster, meantime, 
has contributed to The Standard a definite statement of his belief 
in the divinity of Christ, the efficacy of prayer, and other doctrines 
with whose denial he was charged by Mr. Myers and other zealous 
opponents. A number of the leading Baptist churches of the coun- 
try have signified not so much their approval of Dr. Foster’s views 
as their disapproval of the campaign of denunciation to which he 
has been subjected, by inviting him to occupy their pulpits. At 
present he is supplying the pulpit of the leading Baptist church in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


At a recent meeting of the ministers of a leading religious denomi- 
nation of Chicago, when the latest and much talked of book of 
Professor Foster was under discussion, a prominent minister from 
the Baptist Ministers’ Association was called upon. In a speech 
that extended beyond the allotted time, he delivered his tirade 
against the theological teachings of the ex-member of the Baptist 
Association, and closed with the statement that it was his opinion 
that Dr. Foster had “dashed this book off in thirty days” because he 
saw that it was the “psychological moment” to get it well adver- 
tised. The preachers who felt this speech to be a defense of their 
theological holdings, applauded. Those preachers who opposed the 
statement of the visiting minister attacked his theological assump- 


tions. But a layman who was present asked the privilege of 
speaking. He raised his voice not against the theological teachings 


of Professor Foster, nor against those who opposed the professor’s 
work, but against the unbrotherliness, the injustice, of the speaker 
in accusing the author of the book under discussion of insincerity, 
protesting with all the force of his manhood against pronouncing 
such judgment upon any man’s motives. The preachers had an 
eye for the theological error; the layman saw the moral error. The 
preachers sought correctness of dogmatic statement; the layman 
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sought fairness and justice. There is danger still that the ecclesi- 
astic shall strain at the gnat and swallow the camel. 


. * * 


The Commercial Association of Chicago has issued its plan for 
the beautification of the city, on which a special committee has 
been working for several months past. The chairman ot the com- 
mittee is Architect Burnham, and the result is a fascinating prophecy 
of what Chicago may become in future years. The plan contem 
plates the improvement of the lake shore from Winnetka to South 
Chicago in such a manner as to make it not only more serviceable 
Michigan Avenue, which is undoubtedly 
likewise 


but artistically satisfying. 
destined the 
received special treatment in this plan upon lines already begun in 
Grant Park, of the Field Columbian 

the central feature and the Crerar Library and 
The central municipal square is to 


to be one of foremost avenues in the world, 


the creation of which new 


Museum is to be 
Art Institute auxiliary items. 


be located on the west side at the intersection of West Congress 


magnificent complex of 


and Halsted Streets and contemplates a 
buildings for official use surrounding the great public squares. The 
Association of Commerce, which is Chicago’s foremost business 


has just completed plans and raised funds for its 
The influence of the organiza- 


organization 
palatial home in the business district. 
tion upon the business and civie life of Chicago has already been 


very valuable and its plan for boulevards, municipal buildings, and 


the beautification of the city is another of the great enterprises 
set forward in the course of its history. 
. >. * 
In some quarters of the brotherhood the commendation of a 
Methodist preacher might be regarded as rather dubious praise. 


But to us the following letter is comforting and stimulating. The 
pastor of the First M. E. the largest 
His judgment on our Revival studies reflects, we 
Methodist 


writer is Church in one of 


cities of Illinois. 


believe, an inereasing body of sentiment among min- 


sters to whom the illusion and inadequacy of much of their tradi- 
tional evangelism is becoming apparent \ portion of his letter 
follows 

Editors of The Christian Century: 
Dear 


order that I might form an estimate of your policy. 


Sirs and Brothers—I have been taking your paper in 


My satisfac- 


tion with it has been great. I admire your courage, rare indeed 


anywhere in journalism, which enables you to frankly assume to 
And 


scientific 


rive unequivocal expression to your convictions. your con- 


victions seem to me to be based calm, judgment. 


upon 
I refer to your recent editorials on revivals as characteristic utter- 
ances. My feeling is that we permit a small and vehement minority 
in our churches to dominate over and in a sense bully the reason 


able, open-minded, and no less conscientious majority. That majority 


for the most part appears willing to remain silent or to suffer 
accommodation to enter into the expression of its opinions rather 
than to arouse the hostility of the before-mentioned minority. You 

however, have resolved to speak. Your speaking will 


for one, 
encourage others. Your paper is a sign of a better day for rational 


and vital religion.” 


the Northern Convention, a 
progress has been made in the unifying of the 


Like the Disciples of Christ they 


Since the organization of Baptist 


year ago, great 


enterprises of that denomination. 


have long tolerated a loose-jointed scheme of missionary organiza- 


tion. With the formation of their new convention, however, they 
undertook to bring the missionary societies into closer unity. An 


estimate of the amounts required for the several societies was agreed 
upon and the total apportioned among the various states represented 


in the convention. Each state appointed a committee to apportion 


its amount among the churches within its borders. Despite the 


fact that the apportionment was nearly six months late in reaching 
the churches the collections for all the societies were the largest in 
their history. The plan leaves each local church free to devise any 
method it may wish in raising its apportionment, whether by sep- 


arate collections for each society, or by the so-called “omnibus 
plan.” Baptists at the Portland Convention, held two weeks ago, 
were enthusiastic for the new order. In line with this movement 


the recent joint campaign of the Congregational missionary organ- 
izations, home and foreign, for the paying of debts amounting to 


nearly $300,000 is significant. Instead of appealing each on its own 


merits, a joint appeal was made to the denomination, resulting, 


up to last week, in a collection of a sum sufficient to pay the 


debts and make a fair start toward the surplus of $200,000 asked 
for. Among Presbyterians the question of unifying the various 
missionary societies will not down, despite the fact that their com- 
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mittee, appointed two years ago, reported to the General Assempjy 
last May that legal obstacles stood in the way of such a step 
Manifestly the trend of sentiment is toward the simplification of 
the mechanism of missions. 


o * * 


At the meeting of the Pan-Presbyterian council held in Ney 
York City last month, ancient and modern came together in inter 
The modern was a paper on “The Higher Criticisy, 
Professor George L. Robinson. Th, 


esting contrast. 
Since the Last Council,” by 
author assumed that criticism of the scriptures is necessary, “y, 
one,” he said, “attempts to defend the old position in every detail 
This simply cannot be done; modern criticism has made it ig 
possible.” While Professor Robinson’s view in respect of particular 
problems was conservative, it is not a long time since his frank 
adoption of the critical position as a method would have stirred g 
great commotion in any Presbyterian gathering. In contrast with 
this modern spirit stood the council’s custom of limiting all its 
This was meant as a kindly concession to 
The Interior (Chicago), 


singing to the Psalms. 
the psalm-singing churches in the Council. 
has grown impatient with this kind of toleration and points to jt 
as one cause of the flabbiness and disappointment of the great gath. 
ering. “The custom,” it says, “of reducing the praise services of 
the council to the limitations of the scruples of the weakest cop. 
sciences in the family grows too ridiculous to be called religious 


toleration when in great Fifth Avenue church, with a silenced 
organ, a congregation drawls painfully through a dismal tune 


that knows, singing these impossibly awkward words— 


in that time and place as meaningless as abracadabra: 


nobody 


“In Ephraim’s and Benjamin’s 
And in Manasseh’s sight, 
Oh, 

Stir up thy 


come for our salvation; 


strength and might.” 


“As winding maze of ‘sal-va-she-un’ the 


‘im-pres-she-un’ grows on one 


one drags through the 
that it must be just as pleasing to 
sense as to have them pray, preach 
Certainly the greatness 


the Lord to have people sing 
and talk sense in his house of worship. 
of Presbyterianism has in no case arisen from either preaching, 
praying or singing words which did not have a meaning for the 
very hour and occasion where they were used.” 


* * 


This there is 


meeting of the Council of Religious Education. 


week held at Chautauqua, New York, the tenth 
The week 
Religious Education Association with daily 
This is in connection with the 
first meeting of the Sunday-school Commission of the Religious 
Education Association and the meeting of the joint committee of 


is given 
over to the work of the 
conferences. close 


addresses and 


the Federal Council of Churches on week-day religious instruction 
The morning conferences are to be held in the Hall of Philosophy 
and are to consider the following themes: Monday, “The Use of 
the Bible in the home,” by Professor I. F. Wood, of Smith College; 
Tuesday, “Children’s Religious Ideas and Prayers.” by Rev. Lester 
Bradner, of Providence; Wednesday, “Preventative and Corrective 
Control in the Home,” by President Frank K. Sanders; Thursday 
“The Cultivation of the Social Spirit in Children,” by Ernest Hamlin 
Abbott of the Outlook; Friday, “Story-telling to the Children,” by 
Dr. R. H. Hodge of Columbia. In the afternoon addresses are to 
be given in the amphitheatre under the general subject, “The De 
velopment of Character Under Present Conditions.” On Monday, 
Professor George A. Coe, of Union Theological Seminary, will speak 
on “Character Development Through the Colleges and Universities.” 
On Tuesday Professor Clyde W. Votaw, of the University of Chi 
cago, speaks on “Character Development Through the Publi 
Schools.” Edwin D. Starbuck, of the 
University of Iowa, speaks on “Character Development Through the 
Sunday-school.” On Thursday Professor Herbert L. Willett. of 
the University of Chicago speaks on “Character Development 
Through the Church.” On Friday Dr. George J. Fisher, of Ne* 
York, will speak on “Character Development Through Social asd 
Mr. Henry F. Cope of 
Through Social Living’ 
at the annual con 
twenty-one members, 


On Wednesday Professor 


Political Achievement,” and on Saturday 
Chicago speaks on “Character Development 
The Sunday-school Commission, appointed 
vention of the R. E. A. and consisting of 
report to the next convention at Nashville, will hold its first session 
on Thursday and Friday. The specific topic of discussion will b 
“The Aim, Content, and Method of the Sunday-school Curriculum 
for the Early Adolescent Years.” On Tuesday and Wednesday the 
Council will hold special executive sessions to consider the subject 
“What Division of Responsibility is to be Made Between the School 
and the Church in respect to the Education of the Young?” 


last 
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Treasured Prayers of the Old Testament 


Beyond all other parts of the Old Testament the Book of Psalms 
ia the record of the holy life. It is a rich treasury of the prayers 
and praises of the great spirits who lived as in the Great Task- 
master’s eye, and died in faith. It is a mine of silver and gold, 
richer than Goleonda. It is a flowing fountain of eternal youth, 
like the gashing springs of Lebanon. It is a firmament where one 
star indeed differeth from another star in glory, but all shine with 
These unknown 
of the early vears have made us feel the fervor and the passion 
The harmonies to which they sung these 


undimmed lustre after many centuries. singers 
that thrilled their souls. 
hymns have perished in all but name. No score records the music 
of “a] tasketh,” of “the life of testimony,” of “the hind of the 
But the stately, 
Psalter has 


morning,” or of “the silent door from far away.” 
beautiful, searching and inspiring language of the 
woven itself into all the liturgies and made its impress upon all 
the hearts of Christendom. 

If there was a loss of sentimental satisfaction in breaking from 
the absurd Jewish “the Psalms were written by 
David with the help of the ten Patriarchs, Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
Melchizedek, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the three sons of Korah,” 
not less has been the feeling of regret that the relation of David 
himself to this Hebrew hymn-book of the later temple 
service was less dominating than tradition long insisted. But with 
this discovery has come a corresponding gain. It is now possible 
to find in the variety and richness of the Psalms, scattered as 
they are seen to be, over many centuries, and emerging from 
many different hearts in Israel, the proof that the religious emo- 
tions and exalted thoughts which they express were not the dower 
of any one singer alone, not even of David, “the sweet singer of 
Israel,” nor of any one class, not even the prophets. They sprang 
like flowers, nameless, from the rich soil of a national experience of 


tradition that 


great 


God, and they were treasured by all who had attained like precious 
faith, because they set the music of devotion to the high words 
of passion and of power. 


“Such songs have power to quiet the restless pulse of care; 


And come like the benediction that follows after prayer.” 


Their commanding note is praise to God. In high and outburst- 


ng notes they tell of the glory of the Eternal. 


will give thanks unto the Lord with my whole heart, 
will show forth all thy marvelous works, 

will be glad and exult in thee, 

will sing praise to thy name, O thou Most High.” (9:1, 2.) 


It is no feeling of duty, but the outfleeing joy of a free spirit 
which cries, 


“I will bless the Lord at all times, 

His praise shall continually be in my mouth, 
My soul shall make her boast in the Lord, 
The humble shall hear thereof and be glad, 
O magnify the Lord with me, 

And let us exalt his name together.” (34:1-3.) 


It is no formal utterance of conventional gratitude, but the high 
and spontaneous outgushing of fervid thankfulness which breathes 
through the familiar lines. 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul 

And all that is within me. 

Bless his holy name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul 

And forget not all his benefits.” 


“O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, 
For his mercy endureth forever.” 


To such lovers of the Highest, all tunes are alike aflame with 
the divine presence. The long night watches, when sleep vanishes 
rom wakeful eyes, the solemn splendor of the dawn, the blaze of 
noonday and the calm of twilight, are all fitting hours for speeeh 
with him, and meditation on his mercies, 


“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord 
And to sing praises unto thy name, O Thou Most High, 
To show forth thy loving kindness in the morning, 

And thy faithfulness every night.” (92:1, 2.) 


“) ; 
Lord, in the morning shalt thou hear my voice, 


In the morning will I order my prayer unto thee, and will keep 
watch.” (5:3.) 


] 


“In peace will I both lay me down and sleep 


For thou Lord, makest me dwell in safety.” (4:8.) 


“I laid me down and slept, 


I awaked, for the Lord sustained me.” (3:5.) 


And the world on which they wakened was a world of God’s 


making. There were’ the heights of Hermon and Carmel, the 


mountains which bowed themselves at his approval; there were 
the cedars of Lebanon which he had planted, where the birds made 
their nests; there were the springs far up in the hills, which ran 
down by the valleys, to give drink to every beast of the field. 
Yonder was the sea, great and wide, to which men went down to 
do business in great waters, and far out beyond the deeps of 
Jordan lay the vast stretches of the desert, where the tents of 
Kedar awaited the coming caravans. Above stretched the blue 
dome of the sky, that firmament which showed the handiwork of 
God, and whose glories of rising sun and setting moon uttered 
without speech or language the high praises of their kind. 

Is it strange that the Psalmist felt the wonder of nature as 
the canvas on which the Great Artist had set 
light of dawn revealed that splendor of the life of God, and made 
them lift their hearts in ecstacy at the thought of his presence. 


Not more majestic are the words of our later poets, 


his glory? The 


“Still, still with thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the birds waketh, and the shadows flee, 
Fairer than dawning, lovelier than the daylight 
Comes the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee. 


Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born, 
Alone with Thee, in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn.” 


To the truly religious man in Israe!l,—such men as breathe. their 


spirit in the Psalms,—God was the center of life. All their springs 


were in him. They knew no good beside Him. His house was 
their delight, to which they came remembering the multitude of 


his loving kindnesses. Of it they could say, 


“Lord, I love the habitation of thy house, 

And the place where thy glory dwelleth.” 

“How delightful are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts, 

My soul longeth, yea even fainteth for the courts of the Lord, 


My heart and my flesh cry out unto the living God.” (84:1, 2.) 


Here in the sanctuary doubt and trouble of soul flee 
The problem of the distracted heart, torn by the riddle of suffer- 


ing and the triumph of evil, is admirably voiced in Psalm 73, on 


away, 


which Savanarola preached his great series of twenty-five Lenten 
It is the ery of a much tried soul, “My feet 
were almost gone; my steps had well-nigh slipped. For I was 
envious at the arrogant, when I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
When I thought how I might know this, it was too painful for me, 
until I went into the sanctuary of God.” 

There he found peace in the larger vision of life, and cried at 
last with a restful sigh, “It is good for me to draw near unto 
30d; I have made the Lord my refuge.” (73 passim.) 

Not less marvelous are the psalms of confession which have 
become the classics of penitence. The 5lst and 32d Psalms are 
the world’s confessional, in which burdened souls, to the end of 
time, will find set forth the sore and humbling agony of measured 
sin and the deep and solemn joy of penitence and pardon. Hear 
that very great and bitter cry, “Cast me not away from thy 
presence, and take not thy holy spirit from me,” and doubt not 
that there are written, past all misreading, the words of one to 
whom the favor of God was more than life; to whom, the horror 
of sin in its power to separate from Him was more awful than 
any punishments that followed after. 

But all these sentiments of the Psalmists, the love of God’s 
house, of his word, of his works, the sense of his father-love, in- 
herited from the days gone by, the consciousness that he was the 
“God of their fathers known of old,” and that he was their dwell- 
ing place in all generations, find their motive in a deeper passion 
to which they yield the supreme and central place in the hearts 
of the saints. That ruling element is the sense of God’s reality 
and personal relation to the worshiper. The quest for God is 
the search for the highest good, a search that never is in vain, 


sermons in 1496. 


“As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
(42:1.) 


So panteth my soul after thee, 0 God.” 
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“O God, my God, early will I seek thee, 


My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee 


In a dry and weary land where no water is, 


My soul followeth hard after thee, 


For thy loving kindness is better than life.” 


There was no doubt in the soul that could say, 


“O taste and see that the Lord is good, 


Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee.” 


The preacher of the divine presence 


level in the life of the man who uttered those lofty words of the 


16th Psalm: 


“I have said unto the Lord, Thou art my God, 


I have no good beyond thee.” 


“The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and my cup. 


I have set the Lord always before me, 
Because he is at my right hand 


I shall not be moved.” 


But 


found in Psalm 139, in some regards the greatest in the Psalter. 
At first the thought of God’s presence shadowed with a sense of 


alarm. 


those insistent and pursuing feet no terror can tend sufficient speed 
to fly, and no heights or depths afford refuge. 


“Whither shall I go from thy spirit, 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven thou art there, 


If I make my bed in ‘Sheol,’ behold thou art there.” 


But 
the trust of 
the thought of that unescapable power. 


soon the 


the comforted soul. 


“If I take the wings of the morning, 


And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 


there shall hand lead and 


hold me.” 


Even thy me, 


At last comes the full joy of complete surrender to the pursuing 


love of God. 


of life, 


“How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God, 


THE 


has 


the most exalted embodiment of this sense of the Divine is 


There is no escape from those all-searching eyes. 


fear of the divine pursuit dies away, absorbed in 


Now there is a dawning joy in 


thy right 


The divine presence has become the chief delight 
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How great is the sum of them, 


If I count them, they are more than the sand, 
When I awake I am still with thee.” 


Here one reaches at last the shining levels of a living experienc, 


(63.) 


denies God? 


there is no God. 


(34:8.) 


of God. To such an enriched soul, dowered with the chiefest joy 
of life, what word can paint the futility and folly of the man who 
There is but one sort of being who can say in heart. 


“Whoso hath felt the spirit of the Highest 


reached an exalted 


Cannot confound, nor doubt him nor deny, 
Aye, with our voice, O world, though thou deniest, 


Stand thou on that side, for on this am I, 
Who that one moment has he least described him 


Dimly and faintly, hidden and afar 
Doth not despise all excellence beside him, 
Virtues and powers that are not and that are. 


Aye, among all men hold himself thereafter 
Smit with a solemn and a sweet surprise, 
Dumb to their scorn, and turning on their laughter 


From 


Only the dominance of earnest eyes.” 

And such is this sense of the presence of God that the lofty 
and serene soul by its passion triumphs over death. The doctrine 
of the future life is late and indistinct in the Old Testament. But 
so close is the presence of the Giver of life that death is held at 


bay, mastered, forgotten, 


“Whom have I in heaven but Thee, 
And there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee, 
Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel 


And afterward receive me in glory.” 


(73:24.) 


“Thou will not leave my soul to Sheol, 
Neither will thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption. 


Thou will show me the path of life, 
In thy presence is fulness of joy, 
At thy right hand there are pleasures forever more.” 


hand shall 


immortality to light. 


This needs but the quickening touch of Christ to bring life and 


“TI shall be satisfied when I awake unto thy likeness.” 


“So shall it be at last in that bright morning 
When the sou! wakens and earth’s shadows flee, 


O in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning 


Shall rise the glorious thought, I am with Thee!” 


An Old World Trip 


By Rev. W.G. Ballantine 


The mere start abroad is enough to set 
the blood tingling—the scene at the pier, the 
mammoth ship, the groups of interesting 
fellow travelers coming aboard with their 
luggage, the officers and stewards so smart 
in gold braid and brass buttons, the waving, 
weeping crowd on the wharf, the band play- 
ing,—and just outside the harbor the mys- 
terious ocean and beyond that a wonder- 
world into which we are to be transferred. 
Old things are passing away; all things are 
becoming new. Kipling expresses the senti- 
ment of starting: 

“The Lord knows what we may find, dear 
lass, 

And the deuce knows what we may do— 

But we’re back once more on the old trail, 
our own trail, the out trail, 

We're down, hull-down on the long trail— 
the trail that is always new!” 

Crossing the Sea. 

The crossing of the ocean has now been 
shorn of all its terrors and surrounded with 
all conceivable pleasures. Thirty-six years 
ago, when I first sailed from New York to 
Liverpool in the old Parthia, all ordinary 
people expected as a matter of course to be 
sick from one-third to one-half of the time, 
whatever the weather. The steamers were 
small and had no bilge keels, and so they 
rolled and pitched continually. There were 


hanging racks for all glasses and bottles and 
always raised edges to keep the dinner plates 


from sliding into your lap, as they inces- 
santly tried to do. Today ordinary people 
never think of being sick, except in very 
rough weather, and things on the table do 
not in general slide about more than they 
do in the Cooley house. 
I am speaking of the nine- or ten-day boats, 
broad, steady, quiet, safe. No one who wants 
to enjoy the ocean should take one of the 
fastest boats, narrow, unsteady, quivering 
from stem to stern with their gigantic en- 
gines, pounding the water like trip-hammers, 
roaring through the ocean solitudes and get- 
ting across in half the time, maybe, but 
missing most of what makes a sea voyage 
better than a railway journey. You must 
be long enough at sea and quiet enough to 
come under the spell of its silence and soli- 
tude and immensity. Only when alone on 
deck at night does one feel that: 
“Peace beginning to be 
Deep as the sleep of the sea 
When the stars their faces glass 
In its blue tranquility, 

of which Edwin Arnold sings. 


Busy Idleness. 

It is busy idleness on shipboard. I never 
can find time to read much. On this last 
voyage we had the full moon to make the 
nights romantic. There were gorgeous sun- 
sets. Twice I rose and got up to the highest 
deck early enough to see the morning star and 
the rosy flush of dawn on the light clouds 





and the sun rise out of the ocean. At least 
an hour of the forenoon must be spent st 
the bow watching for flying fisn to rise and 
skid away across the tumbling foam, and 
at night the phosphorescence must b 
watched there. Then there are spouting 
whales and leaping porpoises and occasional 
sharks and petrels and gulls, and distant 
liners and warships and fishing craft and 
sails of all sorts, not to speak of the clouds 
and the ever-changing colors of the water. 

A summer day in midocean under the blue 
vault of heaven, in the center of the blue 
circle of the horizon, breathing crystalline 
air, lying around on deck in the sunshine or 
playing shuffle-board or ringtoss with charm 
ing women,—it is the perfection of vacation. 
I even played checkers. That eminent socidl- 
ogist and author, Prof. Rauschenbusch, was 
on board. He is an enthusiast for the game. 
With him I played and he taught me this 
distich: ' 
Count that day lost whose low descending 

sun 
Sees no good deed, no game of checkers won 
Three Great Centers. 

My thought in this last visit to Europe 
was to go and stay in the three chief ce 
ters of civilization, Berlin, Paris and Londot, 
and to form for myself an impression of 
what life means to the people of today. 

Berlin has now 2,000,000 of inhabitants, 
and if the city limits were thrown out only 
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a little wider it would be easy to count 
toward 3,000,000. Paris with its environs 
has considerably more than 3,000,000. Lon- 
don has 7,000,000. And these cities of what 
we absurdly style the “effete” old world are 
growing as fast as any American cities. Not 
into sky-scrapers, it is true, but in popula- 
tim and in splendid buildings, parks, ave- 
nues, subways, elevated roads, ete. Much 
of the most attractive portion of Berlin is 
less than fifteen years old. 

Thirty-six years ago I made my first visit 
to the city. The new empire was then but 
, year and a half old. Germany was intoxi- 
cated with triumph and throbbing with the 
novel consciousness of unity and freedom 
and power to realize her ideals. Nearly 
forty years of uninterrupted peace have now 
passed and many of those wild hopes have 
materialized. Agricultural Germany has be- 
come covered with factory chimneys. Steam- 
ship companies, like the North German- 
Lloyd and the Hamburg-American line, carry 
the German flag into every sea. Luxury and 
splendor abound where simplicity and pov- 
erty dwelt. Quiet bucolic Berlin has become 
a cosmopolitan metropolis. 

Like Imperial Rome. 

One has somewhat the feeling in walking 
about in Berlin that a visitor must have had 
in ancient imperial Rome. Back of every- 
thing, underlying everything, dominating 
evervthing, one feels the invincible strength 
of the army. A single wave of the imperial 
hand could launch instantaneously a resist- 
less host, every man of whom would know 
his exact duty. In England traditional policy 
keeps the army out of sight. In France 
one sees enough of slovenly red-trousered 
privates but rarely an officer, and there is 
nothing about the French army of today 
that stirs the imagination. In Berlin stately 
oficers in immaculate uniforms and white 
gloves throng the streets. The poor sentinels 
that stand on guard before various public 
buildings have a nervous time of it and must 
keep their eyes rolling; for a failure to pre- 
sent arms to any single one of the officers 
passing in the throng on either sidewalk, 
or in the crush of autos and carriages going 
in both directions in the street, means three 
days in the guardhouse. 

Whatever one may say of the folly and 
wickedness of war, it is undeniable that 
nothing but the development of the army 
and the fighting of victorious wars has made 
possible the progress first of Prussia and 
then of Germany as a whole. But for the 
Prussian army, reactionary Austria would 
still be predominant in a dismembered and 
impoverished Germany, which imperial France 
would still be bullying at her pleasure. Still 
it may be true that the army which was 
essential to progress so far is the very thing 
to be got rid of in order to nobler progress. 

The Best Despotism on Earth. 

Prussia is the most powerful and effective 
despotism now existing upon earth. It is 
the most benevolent and benignly paternal 
despotism that ever has existed. In Turkey 
and Russia the people have been exploited 
solely in the interest of the rulers. Not 
0 in Prussia. The dearest object of the 
government is the welfare of the people down 
to the smallest child. Sanitation education, 
Public welfare, public pleasure, are scien- 
tifieally planned and provided and enforced 
with an intelligence and fidelity astonishing 
‘o Americans. Berlin is the cleanest city 
in the world,—far cleaner than Springfield. 
It has beautiful avenues, parks, flower gar- 
dens, and public buildings. There are public 
Payerounds for children. Statues abound 

tywhere. Art galleries and museums are 
—n and free to the public. In the royal 
me Ouse the best operas are presented 

*) night in the year, except for a short 
Period in the summer. In the royal play- 
Classical plays, often Shakespeare’s, 
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are put on in the highest perfection known 
to histrionic art. Shakespeare, by the way, 
is played more in Berlin than in any other 
city in the world. Besides the royal ones 
there are of course many other theaters and 
concert halls. Choice orchestral music may 
be heard whenever one wishes, and at ridicu- 
lously low prices. The public schools are ex- 
amples to the world, and the university num- 
bers 12,000 students, many from America. 
The shops, hotels and cafes of Berlin do not 
strike the traveler as inferior to those of 
Paris. 
Yards of Red Tape. 

All of this manifold life goes on under a 
police surveillance that is to us inconceivable. 
My family boarded during the year in three 
different quarters of the city and every time 
we moved an immense blank had to be filled 
out with particulars of our history. I had 
to write out my name, my mother’s maiden 
name, my father’s name and occupation, our 
ages, the birthplace of each of us, our in- 
come, and a number of other absurd trifles. 
These facts are all on permanent record in 
big books in three police offices in Berlin. 
Once I was sent for to come to the police 
headquarters ot the precinct to fill in my 
wife’s maiden name which had been acci- 
dentally omitted in one parer. A _ veritable 
army of officials in semi-military uniform 
who work very slowly, methodically and 
fussily, is employed in the government bu- 
reaux in keeping these ponderous sets of 
books. 

Law Reigns. 


In Berlin there is not only the sense of 
military power but also a consciousness that 
Prussia “expects every man to do his duty.” 
Law reigns. There is officialism, red tape, 
—yes, but each does his duty. Like the 
centurion in the Bible, each is a man under 
authority having others under him and issu- 
ing orders that are obeyed. The children in 
the schools, the conductors and motormen on 
the trollies, the passengers,—everybody obeys. 
Things often move slowly, but move they 
must and move rightly. There is only one 
absolutely free place in Berlin and that is 
the university. There students are not re- 
quired to study unless they wish to take 
degrees and the professors may believe and 
teach what they like. 

When we went to Paris we found a free 


country. The police ignore the disorder that 
goes on. Take the matter of shaking rugs. 


Coffee and rolls are brought to your room 
and in the freshness of the summer morning 
you sit down at the open window to enjoy 
your breakfast. Suddenly a chambermaid 
on the floor above begins shaking her rugs 
out of her window, and before you can pull 
the sashes together your cream and coffee 
are spoiled. Why, in Berlin no girl would 
dare to shake a rug until after eight o’clock 
in the morning and then only in the court- 
yard downstairs on a designated day. 


Big Hats in Front. 


At the opera in Paris, women in big hats 
may sit in the front row and shut out the 
view of the stage from all behind. The vic- 
tims scold and make hateful remarks, but 
cannot move the selfish and insolent ones in 
front. In Berlin no woman dares pass from 
the lobby into the audience room until she 
has checked her hat and wraps. It’s a nice 
thing to live under a benevolent despotism 
if you are willing to do right. The Germans 
act better than Americans on many occasions 
from simple good sense and without being 


made to. It comes from their intelligence 
and refinement. This is strikingly evident at 
a concert. I compared the perfect silence of 


a Germgn audience, so prompt, spontaneous 
and tranquil, with the tardy, fidgety, re- 
bellious, effervescent half-suppression of an 
American crowd, and hung my head with 
shame. 
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Out of Life Get Pleasure. 

The Germans in a good many ways get 
more happiness out of life as they go along 
than we do. Eating is an innocent pleasure, 
and they eat oftener and more. No one is 
required to get up for breakfast. There is 
never any formal family breakfast. Coffee 
and rolls are sent to your room or you can 
go into the dining-room and get them when 
you choose. Not having had breakfast enough, 
a German spends all the rest of the day in 
making up for it. At 10:30 or 11 everybody 
takes lunch. The laborers along the streets 
all stop to eat. And in general it may be 
said that in all places and at all hours it 
is good form and a matter of course to draw 
out a substantial sandwich of rye bread and 
raw ham and go to munching. Women do 
it at the opera. Students do it at the uni- 
versity between classes. Dinner comes at 
2 o’clock. About 5 the maid brings to your 
room coffee and rolls and perhaps cake. At 
8 p. m. is supper. There are innumerable 
restaurants all about the city and tens of 
thousands of people eat there sitting at 
little tables in the open air right hy the 
sidewalk. After the day with all its cares 
and meals is over, it is a favorite custom 
to go to a restaurant and sit there for half 
the night eating and drinking and listening 
to music. No city in the world hears so 
much good music so cheaply as Berlin. And 
everybody who is anybody knows enough 
about music to talk with some intelligence. 

Bad Spots in the Picture. 

But, the picture which candor compels us 
to paint is not all bright. This military 
glory, this luxurious material civilization, 
this intoxication of national pride, these sen- 
suous delights of music and art are them- 
selves the causes of some of the plague spots 
in Germany’s social life. Wherever there is 
an aristocracy of wealth there will be dread- 
ful scandals shocking the moral sense of man- 
kind. We know that in our New York and 
Pittsburg. All last year the Berlin papers 
were full of the terrible Harden case. You 
saw some of it in the American papers, but 
it concerned a distant country and you could 
not realize what it was to be where this 
fog of the inferno settled and stayed all 
winter, where the papers were reeking with 
the stench of it every morning and even the 
comic picture papers on the news-stands, 
seen by all of the children, found abundant 
material for wit and caricature in things that 
American men mention to each other only 
under their breath. The philosophic observer 
cannot feel that Germany has reached in any 
department of life a healthy equilibrium. 
The immense and costly army, the instrument 
of Germany’s rise, threatens economic and 
moral ruin. The officers are restless, arro- 
gant, dissolute. The poor working people 
impatient under intolerable taxation are fast 
going into socialism. 

Germany, the land of song and sentiment, 
the land of fairy tales and social festivals, 
the land of mystic piety and encyclopedic 
learning, the land of patriotic sacrifice, will 
yet struggle away from sensuality and ag- 
nosticism, from militarism and bureaucracy 
and despotism, into the larger light and truer 
liberty. 


For love and life and health and ease, 

For work, success, and hope, for power to 
please, 

conscience clear, for faith without alloy, 
common share in common human joy, 
I thank thee, gracious God! 


For 
For 


loneliness and shadow, sickness, care, 
failure, doubt, remorse, death and de- 
spair, 
sleepless nights, for aching heart and 
brain, 
For common share in common human pain, 
I thank thee, gracious God! 
(Margaret Wentworth.) 


For 
For 


For 
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Centennial Studies 


By Dr. 


Progressive Principles of the 
Disciples 


In a previous article the essential element 


of progress in a religious body was found 
in the principle of adaptation, the fitness for 
the time \ religious body, like a human 


being, that is out of harmony with its time, 


estranged from its mind and spirit, is a 
mistit; and a misfit is a failure. The most 
fatal thing that can be said of a man, a 


machine or an institution is that it is out 
of date It is not criminal to be out of 
date, but just unfortunate. Nobody wants 
such a machine; nobody uses it. It does not 
get into the work of the world. 
That is happens to some 
bodies. Could anything be more fatal? The 
world can not, and does not use them. They 
And it is 


some 


what religious 


needs, 
their 
denominations. They 
meet the needs of the 


ada pted to its 
overtakes in 


are not 
this that 


successful 


career 
succeed foi 
a time because they 
world, but when the needs change, as they 
always do in every generation, the denomi 


nation does not change to meet the new 
needs. They are not fre and not adaptable. 


Are the Disciples Progressive? 
concerns us in this 


Do the Disciples possess in 


The question which 


study is this 

their spirit or 
ments of future 
rhe world during the last century has called 


principles the essential ele 


usefulness and progress? 


upon them for ever increasing service; hence 
their growth and progress. Do they give 
promise of making themselves useful to the 


world in the new conditions and needs aris 
ing at the opening of the second century of 
their history? 

It seems to me that the Disciples do possess 
in their historic principles the essential ele 
future 


ments of progress. 


Their Principle of Liberty. 

First of all their principle of liberty. 

There can be no progress without freedom. 
step forward in human progress has 
marked by a new liberty. 
Fortunately enough the Disciples came into 
with the principle of liberty as 
one of their birth-rights. It is in this 
principle that they have always found unity 
in times of controversy and threatened dis- 
When they have found it impossible 
to agree as to federation, higher criticism, 
or the centennial program, they have agreed 
editors to 


Every 
been access of 


existence 


sension. 


from missionary secretaries and 
the last member of the smallest church, that 
there should be liberty—that the man who 
liberty to 
who be 


objected to federation had the 
objection, and the man 
lieved in it had the liberty to advocate it 
and work at it, but neither of them to make 
his opinion a condition of brotherly fel- 
lowship. How else could there be progress ? 


raise his 


The Case of Federation. 
might be something good in this 
federation; or it might be all 
evil. How could the good be discovered, or 
the evil proved, if every one were forbidden 
to touch it, on pain of disfellowship. 
Freedom secures that on the one hand no 
shall be lost, and on the other hand, 
no evil left undiscovered. Freedom alone 
permits the disclosure of all things in their 
true nature, whether or bad, true or 
false. A thing must be investigated and 
tried before it can be finally accepted as 
true or false. Many a new hypothesis or dis- 
covery has been demonstrated on paper by 
the religious editors to be false or impossible, 
and all further inquiry or trial forbidden— 
such as the rotundity of the earth or the 


There 
new thing. 


good 


good 


Errett Gates 


revolution of the planets about the sun. 


hypotheses were false and dangerous 
first propounded in the 
Evolution and the higher 


Those 


when they were 


sixteenth century. 


criticism have taken their places in the 
twentieth century as objects of pious 
editorial horror and anathema. How shall 


we know whether evolution is true or false, 
or the higher criticism good or bad, if we 


are not free to investigate and try them? 
They may be as harmless and as innocent of 


Copernican system of 
never know if 


were 


infidelity as the 
astronomy. But we should 
the papal and editorial prohibitions 
obeyed. What a delightful would this would 
be, lapped in the motherly care of infallible 
popes and editors. 
Had Franklin Prevailed! 

Gregory the Great could 
the world would now be where 
If Benjamin 
way the 


If Pope have 
had his way 
it was in the eleventh century. 
Franklin could have had his 
Disciples of Christ would have been today 
where he wanted to strand them fifty years 
ago—starting their tunes with a tuning-fork 
and lining their hymns in the backwoods, 
and submitting these customs as evidences 
of their apostolicity. It is a good thing 
the Disciples were a free people. They went 
on past Franklin to organize missionary so- 
cieties and now, at the close of a century, 
they can submit their mission stations and 
converts as evidences of a truer apostolicity. 
Their Principle of Unity. 

Their principle of unity is also a_prin- 
ciple of progress. It has been the socializ- 
ing principle of the movement. Without it 
the Disciples would have been shut up within 
themselves. But for this feeling of responsi 
bility for the “other sheep” of Christ’s fold 


—this feeling that they were but a few 
among the many other true followers of 


Christ—who can tell to what extremes of 
bigotry and _ exclusiveness they 
might have grown. Under the impulse of 
a desire for unity the Disciples have been 
taught not to look upon themselves alone, 
but upon others as well. It has taken them 
out of themselves in unselfish consideration 
of the other children in the family of God. 
An Adaptive Principle. 

But more especially as bearing upon the 
problem of progress the desire for unity has 
operated as an adaptive principle in the 
movement. In the beginning, under the im- 
pulse of this principle, the movement sought 
as its basis of fellowship, ground that was 
common to all the churches. It stood upon 
principles that were felt to be common to 
all. Its distinction lay, therefore, not in 
its differences from the other churches, but 
all essential re- 


sectarian 


in its likeness to them in 
spects. It sought agreement with all, not 


differences from them. 

Not until the movement shitued its em- 
phasis from unity to apostolicity did it 
find any value or take any pleasure in its 
“peculiarities” and “differences.” The hope 
was felt to lie in a principle of 
likeness. Thomas Campbell said in the Dec- 
laration and Address: “It is, to us, a 
pleasing consideration that all the Churches 
of Christ which mutually acknowledge each 
other as such, are not only agreed in the 
great doctrines of faith and holiness, but 
are also materially agreed as to the positive 
ordinances of the gospel institution; so that 
our differences, at most, are about the 
things in which the kingdom of God does 
not consist.’ 


for unity 


A Departure. 
It is to be regretted that the movement 
throughout its history did not take the same 
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pleasure in its own agreement and likeness 
to other bodies that Thomas Campbell foung 


in their agreement among themselves, fp 
was not as fearful of concession to others 
as some of his disciples have been. He said: 


“We declare ourselves ready to relinquish 
whatever we have hitherto received as mat. 
faith or expressly ep. 
word of God, so that 


ter of practice, not 
joined in the 
our brethren might, by this mutual conees. 
sion, return together to the 
stitutional unity of the Christian Chureh, 
and dwell together in peace and charity.” 
He was willing to give up something for 
the sake of unity. He was probably willing 
to please his denominationa] neighbor for hjs 
good unto edification. With him the basis 
of union was still an open question. He 
was still able to sit down with his religious 
neighbor and go over the whole question from 
the beginning, in the spirit of humility just 
as if it had not been settled once for all. 
No Union Without Concession. 
never has been and there never 
union among Christians without 
concessions on both sides. The religious 
body that is not ready to make concessions 
is not yet ready to enter into serious nego- 
tiations for union. The demands of both 
parties in a peace conference are always 
higher than either will consent to. If one 
is at the mercy of the other, then the con- 
cession will all be on one side. But if 
both really desire peace and unity, both will 
come in the spirit of compromise. The 
peace spirit is always the spirit of concilia 
tion and reasonable concession. It is essen 
tially adaptive and readjusting. There is 
more or less of the Pauline spirit of ex- 
pediency in it. Paul was willing to become 
all things to all that he might 
save some. He magnified the agreements 
and minimized the differences, as every lover 
of peace and unity is bound to do. 
Loyalty a Conserving Principle. 

But the adaptive principle of unity needs 
a counterbalancing principle to save it from 
its enemies—a principle of loyalty, which 
has been present in the movement from the 
beginning. 

Unity calls for both liberty and loyalty, 
and in the history of the Disciples it has 
gravitated between them. Loyalty is the 
spirit of conservatism in the movement 
which has held it to certain fixed principles 
and doctrines, and has saved it from dis 
sipation. It has made it the militant fore 
that it has been among the denominations, 
has drawn the boundaries more _ sharply 
around the body and emphasized the dif 
ferences with others. It has enabled it 
to hold all the ground it has won, and make 
sure of losing none of it before moving o. 

All these elements are essential to progress 
—liberty, unity and loyalty—and they have 
been combined in a rare degree in the spirit 
and position of the Disciples. 


we and 


Original op. 


There 
will be a 


men, so 


Gipsy Smith’s Impression of 
America 


Calls His Campaign the Greatest of His Life 
—Thinks American Churches Behind 
England in Down-Town Work. 


(From an Interview in the London Sunday: 
School Chronicle.) 


Gipsy Smith had a great welcome home 
Monday evening in London, on his retum 
from a most successful ten months’ missio 
in America. A series of receptions, plante 
by the Free Church Council, took place ™ 
Westminster Chapel, and these were Ve 
largely attended. 

The evangelist was looking remarkably 
well; indeed, in conversation with our 
commissioner he confessed that he had neve 
felt more fit at the close of an 
mission. “My campaign in America,” he 
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tinued, “has been an exacting one, but it has 
been the greatest event of my life. In the 
ten months I travelled between twenty and 
twenty-five thousand miles, and delivered 
nearly six hundred addresses. Some of my 
audiences were composed of 18,000 souls, and 
in the aggregate I addressed nearly three 
million persons. 

“As to results?” I queried. 

“These have been gratifying beyond ex- 
pression,” replied the evangelist. “At one 
meeting alone no less than 2,000 young people 
publicly confessed Christ as their Saviour.” 

America’s Problems. 

“America’s church problems are the same 
as our own, but I must confess that, in some 
cases at least, the American churches do not 
handle them to skilfully as we do in Eng- 
land. There is for instance the problem of 
the ‘down town churches.’ Of recent years 
we have revolutionized these places of wor- 
ship in our big cities, and by the estab- 
lishment of institutional churches we have 
shown what can be done to transform failing 
causes into centers of life and usefulness 
which compel the masses to flock to them. 
In America, however, the down-town churches 
are left to the humble mission workers. It 
is true they are churches, supported finan- 
cially by the wealthy suburban church, but 
so far as workers are concerned they are en- 
tirely neglected by them.” 

Christianity and the Masses. 

“Ts the gospel losing its grip o1 the masses 
in the States?” I asked. 

“Losing its grip!” repeated the gipsy, sig- 
nificantly. “Everywhere I went the people 
came in thousands to listen to the good 
news, and they responded to the gospel ap- 
peal to an extent that I have never had the 
privilege of witnessing before. My American 
tour will always stand out conspicuously in 
my life memories, and its results have con- 
firmed me in the belief that religion is the 
only thing that really matters in life. 1 
have seen during the past ten months hun- 
dreds of homes uplifted, hundreds of drunk- 
ards transformed into respectable citizens, 
and families united after years of estrange- 
ment. Who but Christ could perform such 
miracles ?” 

“Did you meet any of the converts of your 
former mission in America ?” 

“Hundreds of them,” said Mr. Smith; “but 
what gave me perhaps the greatest joy was 
the welcome given to me by twenty former 
converts who are now earnest ministers of 
the gospel. Was any man ever more richly 
blessed ?” 


Few Opportunities for Decision. 

“I would like to record in The Sunday- 
School Chronicle,” he continued, “one out- 
standing impression of my American mission. 
I was greatly impressed by the fact that 
many of the young people had seldom, if 
ever, had the opportunity of making the 
great decision before my visit. There are 
hundreds of exceptions, but, taken as a whole, 
Sunday-school teachers do not give sufficient 
attention to the questions of decision. We 
have for some time past been eager to in- 
troduce into our schools expert educational- 










ists; why not concentrate for a while on 
the cultivation of the spiritual life of the 
teacher? One of the greatest needs ot the 
time is for teachers who are experts in guid- 
ing the young feet to the Master. What 
would be the result for the church and the 
world if every Sunday-school scholar knew 
that his classroom or his teacher’s home was 
an ‘inquiry room,’ where the teacher was 
waiting for him to enter in order to lead him 
into the presence of his Lord? Will you 
pass this on as my message to the teachers?” 





_Beggar—“My dear lady, I am without 
either petticoat or corset.” 
Dear Lady—“The same as I. 


It 
latest fashion.”—Journal Amusant. 
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People of Importance 


—President Taft will leave Beverly, Mass., 
September 1 for his western trip. He will 
go to Seattle, filling engagements at Denver, 
Salt Lake City, and other places en route 
and will address the advocates of deep water 
ways at New Orleans in October. 

—John D. Rockefeller will spend the sum- 
mer at his Cleveland home, Forest Hill. He 
will pass most of his time upon a new golf 
course. 

—A number of Americans recently pre- 
sented the Pope with an auto. It is re- 
ported that this gift was practically forced 
upon him and that he will never use an 
auto. 

—Emperor William has given up his cus- 
tomary summer yachting trip to the North 
sea, according to the Tagliche Rundschau. He 
will remain in Germany until] the political 
crisis is settled. 

—Hamilton Holt of New York, editor of 
the Independent, has been decorated with the 
Japanese order of the Sacred Treasure for 
his services in promoting amity between the 
United States and Japan. 

—Sir William Hutt Curzon Wyllie, who 
was killed by an Indian student in London 
last week, was born in 1848, being the young- 
est son of the late Gen. Sir William Wyllie, 
G. C. B. Col. Wyllie was regarded as one 
of the most distinguished political agents 
India ever developed. His long and varied 
successful career led to his selection as po- 
litical aid de camp to Viscount Morley for 
India in 1901. Dr. Calas Lalcaca, who was 
killed at the same time and by the same 
man, was a Parsee and was a Shanghai phy- 
sician. 

—Washington B. Thomas, president of the 
American Sugar and Refining company, who, 
with four directors of his company, was 
indicted by the federal grand jury in New 
York for conspiracy in restraint of trade, 
has been president of the sugar trust since 
the death of H. O. Havemeyer two years 
ago. Previously he was treasurer of the 
company. He has long been rated as a 
multimillionaire. His home is in Boston. He 
is a golf enthusiast and has been president 
of the United States Golf Association. 


A Christian Union Opportunity 


Dear Bro. Morrison: I am writing you con- 
cerning ————, a new town in our state on 
the and Railroad. It has two 
stores, a bank, lumber yard, grain elevator, 
school house, but no church. 

About two miles from town there is a good 
sized Disciples’ Church, built a few years 
ago, but now closed for lack of support, some 
members having moved away. 

The town will probably never be very 
much larger than it is now, and ought not 
to have more than one church. Can you 
not suggest some young preacher either here 
or in Chicago who will go there, gather the 
scattered members of the country church 
together, teach them the virtue of practicing 
Christian union, have them move the church 
over to the town and take in all the Chris- 
tian people there, giving the cause new life? 

Can you not suggest some able young man 
who will be willing to unite the Christian 
people in the town on such a basis as will 
practically make improbable the organization 
of any other church in the town? This is a 
good field for the right man. 

Very sincerely yours, 








[We shall be glad to put the right man 
into correspondence with this opporcunity to 
do a most significant work.—Editors.] 





“You are a pretty sharp boy, Tommy.” 

“Well, I'd ought to be. Pa takes me out 
in the woodshed and strops me three or 
four times a week.”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Berkeley Bible Seminary 


Berkeley Bible Seminary is located in the 
beautiful city of Berkeley, “The Athens of 
the Pacific’ and the seat of the University 
of California—one of the greatest educational 
institutions of the continent. 

The Seminary offers only such courses of 
instruction as are designed to prepare young 


men and young women for Christian work. 
All other studies necessary for a_ general 


education may be taken, tuition free, in the 
State University. The Seminary enrollment 
for the past year was greater than that of 
the previous year. The school work was very 


satisfactory. A number of ministerial stu- 
self-support. 
Centennial Aim. 
By far the most important event in the 


history of the Seminary, since its founding, 
occurred on February 27, 1909, the date cn 
which the Board of Trustees enthusiastically 
adopted the elaborate plan which the Presi- 
dent of the Institution had submitted for the 
enlargement of the Seminary and its sphere 
of usefulness. 

This plan provided not only for much more 


ministerial instruction to be given in the 
Seminary but also for special courses in 
Evangelistic, Pastoral, and Sunday-school 


training. It also provided for the establish- 
ment of a fully-equipped Missionary depart- 
ment of instruction which, in addition to the 
ordinary work of such, should prepare Jap- 
anese and Chinese missionaries for Christian 
work among their own people, both in Amer- 
ica and in their native land. 

In accordance with the further provisions of 
the plan, the following men, all especially 
qualified to fill the requirements of the work 
projected, were elected members of the Sem- 
inary faculty: 

Harvey H. Guy, B. D., Ph. D., as Dean of 
the Seminary and Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature; also as Instructor in the Japanese 
Missionary Department. 

William P. Bentley, A. M., as Instructor in 
the Chinese Missionary Department. 

H. J. Loken, A. B., B. D., as Instructor in 
the New Testament. 

Isaac N. MeCash, A. M., LL. D., as Instruc- 
tor in Pastoral Work and Methods. 

Harvey O. Breeden, A. M., LL. D., as In- 
structor in Evangelistic Work and Methods. 

Edwin W. Thornton, as Instructor in Sun- 
day-school Work and Methods. 

The arrangement for next year contem- 
plates that the last three men named above 
will teach for four consecutive weeks during 
the spring term. 

These six men, together with Professor 
Walter Stairs, B. D., A. M., and Professor 
A. M. Elston, B. D., A. M., who have been 
teaching in the Seminary, form a corps of 
eight instructors who, for ability, for pro- 
ficiency in their special work, and for loyalty 
to the great plea of the Disciples of Christ, 
cannot be surpassed by any other like body 
of men in the Christian Brotherhood. 

Berkeley Bible Seminary is now one of the 
most completely equipped training schools 
among our people. For the purpose of sup- 
porting the enlarged plan and promoting its 
fuller development, the Trustees have deter- 
mined to raise another one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A considerable portion of this 
amount has already been subscribegé A new 
building for the Seminary will be next under- 
taken, and plans for this are now in hand. 
Never were the prospects for the Seminary 
so bright as at present. Never before has 
there been such enthusiasm and _ serious- 
ness of purpose among our brethren in their 
hopes and ambitions for the Institution. 

The fall term will open on August 17. 
Tuition in the Seminary and in the Uni- 
versity is free. A largely increased attend- 


ance is expected for the coming year. Cata- 
logues are sent on request. 
The environment at Berkeley is ideal. The 


climate is uniformly mild and pleasant. 
Rarely is it cold enough in winter for even 
a light frost; seldom warm enough in summer 
for physical discomfort. Here the tonic sea 
atmosphere conduces to highest mental effort 
the year around. 

Henry D. MecAneney, President. 
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The Goin’-to-do 
BY R. WALTER WBIGHT. 
‘There’s a queer little thing that lives among 


boys, 

That hides in their homes, in their books, and 
their toys; 

No one has described it, though some say it’s 
blue ; 

It has such a strange name, it’s called Goin’- 
to-do. 


I think it’s a fairy; not content is this elf 

To be around with a boy—it gets into his 
self. 

He forgets his own name (George, Willie or 
who?) 

Says he’s somebody else, “I’m a Goin’-to-do.” 

His father says, “Willie, 1 want you to go 

On an errand,” or “There’s weeds in the gar- 
den to hoe,” 

But while father is waiting and work is in 
view 

Willie’s watching the pranks of this queer 
Goin’-to-do. 


His mother says, “Willie, be a good little 
man! 

I know you can help me if you say that you 
ean.” 

“Yes, mother,” says he. Just then, strange, 


but it’s true, 

In flies like a bird that queer Goin’-to-do. 

His teacher says, “Willie, give attention to 
me.” 

And Willie says, “Yes, a great scholar I'll 
be.” 

But the studies are hard, and the questions 
now few 

And he can’t see his books for a big Goin’- 


to-do. 


So every day with this elfin he meets, 

He loves to play with him though he knows 
that he cheats; 

And night after night he finds something to 
rue 

Because he’s been fooled by this queer Goin’- 


to-do. 
—Central Christian Advocate. 


What the Daisies Did 
BY SUSAN H. MARTIN. 

The determination had been growing until 
now it was larger than herself. She would 
go away from everything, the years had been 
too hard, the disappointments too bitter, the 
disillusionment too complete. After a while 
Harry would not care, and in new places and 
among new faces she would begin again. 

Up stairs in the little dark store room was 
a trunk, and she had been gradually filling 
it, as the resolve grew. The resolve to leave 
Harry, to cut loose from him forever. They 
were not fitted for each other, had never 
been. It had been a huge mistake after all. 
They had been two children very much in 
love with each other at first, but with the 
flight of time it had been borne in upon 
Margaret that it would be best to part. She 
had grown to dread the coldness, and the 
periods of rebellion and depression that 
seized upon her. She had grown to shrink 
from Harry’s bitter words and sharp words. 





And yet, through it all, she was conscious 
that he loved her. Ah, well, she was not a 
woman to forgive everything, to endure all 
things. It was simply a sacrifice, she was 
not prepared to make, and so day by day she 
made ready for the event of their separation. 

And then, one night he came home; she 
noticed that he looked weary, the eyes were 
infinitely tired. 

“You’ve been overdoing,” 
involuntarily. 

“Not much,” he answered. “I had to go to 
the country today. lt was a long, hard trip. 
Our machine gave out and we literally had 
to push it back. I—I brought you these.” 

From his pocket he took a bunch of little 
white daisies, with a clump of earth still 
adhering to their roots. 

“I thought perhaps you might like them,” 
he said, a little apologetically. “They will 
grow.” 

She took them, the cluster of little white 
daisies and looked at them. They brought 
back a flood of recollections, days of her 
young youth in its promise of joy and 
beauty, when everything was rose colored, 
when delightful things were going to be hers, 
when she loved Harry and Harry loved her. 
And now—? Ah, what a bitter crop of 
disappointed hopes, life had been and then 
she looked at the daisies again. Their purity 
struck her afresh. She bent over them. 
Their little white faces seem to say: “Look 
up, look up, do your best. We do, where God 
places us there we grow, we seek no change.” 

She looked at her husband. He was look- 
ing at her. 

“Thank you,” she said gently. “I am glad 
you brought them. I—I am sure they will 


” 


grow. 

He followed her out into the yard. There, 
under a sunny window she dug up the earth, 
planting them, deftly, tenderly. She stood 
up. Her husband came nearer, placing his 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Margaret,” he said. “It has come to me 
of late that we are not happy. It may be 
my fault, but there has seemed to me aver- 
sion in your every movement. Aversion 
towards me, that makes a man beside him- 
self at times. Can you not overlook my 
faults? I know they are too many, but— 
you are my wife, Margaret.” 

She looked at the daisies. The little up- 
turned faces seemed to speak to her again. 
“Do your best, do your best. Don’t we?” 

She turned. “I'll try, Harry,” she said 
humbly. “You are no more to blame than 
I. I should have loved more, forgiven more, 
expected less.” 

And then in the presence of the daisies, 
she put botk arms about his neck and kissed 
him. That night she took from out the 
trunk in the little dark store room, her few 
treasures, the clothes she had packed, the 
trifles she had laid with them, and put them 
in their old places. She was Harry’s wife 
and she had forgotten it. Forgotten what 
she had vowed, but she would not forget 
again. 

That little cluster of white daisies had 
brought her back, back to her old self, never 
to stray again. And under the sunny win- 
dow the daisies grew. 


she exclaimed 


Woman’s Sphere 


—Mrs. Spotswood is an American who gave 
King Edward a little green frog that brought 
him his luck of the Derby the other day, 
He was so grateful that he sent her a frog 
done in diamonds. This green frog is quite 
popular abroad as a mascot. 

—tThe duchess of Marlborough has become 
interested in philanthropic work and educa- 
tion of working girls in London, and is ac- 
tively connected with the National Physical 
Recreation Society, of which King Edward is 
a patron. Hundreds of instructors are pro- 
vided for working girls who want education 
and physical culture. The duchess presided 
at one of the challenge contests the other 
day and presented the medals. 

—tThe princess of Wales is clever with her 
needle and has exhibited many specimens 
of her embroidery. Her royal highness gives 
her work for sale at bazaars in aid of various 
charities, and it always commands a good 
price. At a charity sale a little ‘while ago 
a screen worked by the princess with mauve 
poppies on a cream ground, the whole 
mounted in rosewood and inlaid, was priced 
$125. It was sold within ten minutes of the 
opening of the sale. 

—Banished from her father’s court because 
she married the man she loved, Princess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria, granddaugher of Enm- 
peror Francis Joseph, for the first time in 
sixteen years has been allowed to return 
to her birthplace, the royal palace of 
Bavaria, and her children for the first time 
allowed to see the faces of their royal grand- 
parents, 

— ‘The House of Seven Gables,” around 
which Nathaniel Hawthorne wove one of his 
best known and most characteristic tales, 
has been purchased by Mrs. George R. Em- 
merton and will be turned into a house for 
settlement work. 

—Miss Helen Frick, daughter of H. C. 
Frick of Pittsburg, has just given 150 acres 
of land in the east end of Pittsburg to the 
children of that city as a park. The property 
is said to be worth in the neighborhood of 
$300,000 and will be known as Frick Park. 

—Miss Lillian Smith, the champion long 
distance woman swimmer, is said to be re 
sponsible for the popularity of swimming 
among London women this season. The 
Bath Club, a fashionable resort in London, 
has almost doubled its membership in the 
last few weeks, and a new club, the City 
of London Ladies’ Amateur Swimming Club, 
has been formed to accommodate business 
women living in the city. 

—Queen Louise of Denmark has been doing 
some work for woman suffrage and proving 
that she stands for the new franchise law, 
which gives women the right of ballot in 
municipal and communal elections. During 4 
recent municipal election in Copenhagen she 
is said to have visited a large millinery & 
tablishment and personally urged the woman 
employes to go out and vote. 


WORSE YET. 
Jackson—‘“No, I never take the newspaper 
home. I’ve got a family of grown-up daugh- 
ters, you know.” 
Friend—“Papers are too full of crime, eh!” 
Jackson—“No; too full of bargain sales.” 
—Des Moines Register. 
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Glen’s Lost Book 


“Where is my new hair-ribbon ?” Glen Willard 

cried, fretfully. “It’s strange I never can 
find anything when I want it. It’s most 
school time now and I’m not half ready.” 

Three minutes of frantic searching in her 
top bureau drawer, where she was supposed 
to keep such little essentials as collars, 
gloves, pocket handkerchiefs, and _ ribbons, 
however, brought to light the missing hair- 
ribbon, amid such a snarl and tangle of 
small articles, that it was a wonder she 
found it at all, or that finding it, it should 
have been in a presentable condition. 

With fingers made deft by much practice 
Glen tied the big bow in place. 

“Now, where did I put that book of Miss 
Alden’s,” she next asked herself, as she 
gave a hasty glance in the mirror to assure 
herself that her toilet was complete. 

Indeed, Glen, with her becomingly arranged 
hair, her emaculate white shirt-waist, and 
short dark skirt, presented a very neat and 
attractive appearance. There was nothing 
about her looks to suggest a careless girl. 

She looked about her pretty room help- 
lessly. It was a much more orderly looking 
room than the condition of her top bureau 
drawer would have led one to expect. 

In fact Glen took considerable pride in 
keeping her room in almost perfect order, 
at least so far as the part revealed to a 
casual observer was concerned. But bureau 
drawers, wardrobe, writing desk and cur- 
tained book-case would have told a very 
different story had they been examined. 

Little things not in present use were 
thrust away, out of sight, in the most un- 
usual and unexpected places. Glen’s mother 
had expostulated with her for this lack 
of orderliness in vain. 

Glen’s invariable rejoinder was, “I’m sure 
my room looks neater than the rooms of 
any of the giris I know. I’m always very 
particular about picking my things up and 
putting them away.” 

Her mother might have added that Glen 
wasted much valuable time in, hunting for 
things which she had put away in such 
reckless fashion. 

“Where could I have put it?” Glen re- 
peated to herself in anxious tones, as she 
peeped hurriedly and unsuccessfully into bu- 
reau drawers and even behind books on her 
book-shelves. 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to go with- 
out it,” she said with a sigh, “though Miss 
Alden expects me to return it this morning. 
I shall have to tell her I have mislaid it, 
but I just hate to, for she will not feel like 
trusting me with her books again.” 

When Glen reached her school, however, 
she learned to her great relief that Miss 
Alden was not expected to be there that 
day, so the unpleasant ordeal of telling her 
about the book was to be postponed, and 
perhaps she might find it before the next 
day, and so make the telling unnecessary. 


At noon-time Glen made another hasty 
but fruitless search in her room. 

She decided that she would not trouble 
her mother about the matter until night, 
but while on her way to school for the 
afternoon session it came to her where she 
last remembered having the book. 

There had been no school the previous day, 
80 Glen had gone to spend the day with her 
grandmother, who lived ten miles out in 
the country, and she had taken the book 
with her in order that she might finish read- 
ing it and be ready to return it to her 
teacher the first thing the next morning. 

She knew that she had the book when she 
reached there for she distinctly remembered 





By Effie Stevens 


reading in it while her grandmother was 
busy over important household matters. 

« But later than that she could remember 
nothing concerning the book. Glen wished 
with all her heart that she had not borrowed 
the book. 

Still Miss Alden had offered it to her, and 
she had not seen how she could refuse it, 
as the subject had come up in the class, and 
Miss Alden knew that she was very much 
interested in it. 

The book was a small one but it was 
expensively bound and contained a number 
of fine illustrations. If it was really lost 
it would cost quite a little, from Glen’s 
point of view, to replace it. 

So, on the spur of the moment, Glen de- 
cided that she must go to her grandmothers’ 
directly after school, and see if she had 
left the book there. 

But when Glen rushed into the house 
from school, eager to tell her mother the 
whole story of the missing book and her 
intention of going to her grandmother’s in 
search of it, she found to her dismay, that 
her mother was out calling. 

There was no time to wait for her return. 
If Glen went to her grandmother’s she must 
start at once. After all, when she returned 
with the book it would be easier to tell 
her mother all about it, she thought. She 
only waited long enough to visit the kitchen 
to tell Nora where she was going and that 
she might not be home to supper. Glen did 
not stay to her grandmother’s to supper, 
however. She did not feel that she wanted 
any supper, for the book was not there. 

Grandmother told her at once that she 
remembered her taking it away with her 
when she left for home, but Glen was not 
satisfied until she had looked for herself 
in every room down stairs. Then, as it was 
growing late, she took the car for home 
Supper was well over when she reached 
there. 

“Why, Glen, how came you to go to 
Grandmother’s in this sudden fashion?” her 
mother asked her. “After being there all 
day yesterday too. You never did such a 
thing before. Your father has tickets for 
the illustrated lecture this evening, and we 
have been so afraid you would not be home 
in time to get ready, as it begins at half 
past seven, and you always need so much 
time to get dressed.” 

Thereupon a very miserable Glen poured 
a disconnected and well nigh unintelligible 
tale of woe into her mother’s sympathetic 
ears. 

Mrs. Willard looked anxious, however, by 
the time Glen had finished her story. She 
felt that Glens’ carelessness was fast grow- 
ing into a habit which might in the future 
bring her into serious trouble, unless it was 
speedily checked. 

“Have you looked everywhere in the 
house?” she inquired with an air of re- 
solve. 

Glen blushed in confusion 

“No,” she explained haltingly, “only some 
in my room. i never can seem to find things 
there though.” 

“That is because you do not put little 
things in their proper places,” Mrs. Willard 
said witha kindly smile, intended to rob her 
words of their severity. “If you would only 
learn to be orderly in small as well as in 
larger things you would be able to find 
your things easily enough. 

“Now, I think you had better begin to 
look for the book in your room, straighten- 
ing out things as you go along, so as to 
be sure you have not overlooked it,” Glen’s 


mother continued firmly. 


“If you do not 
find it there, it will be time enough to look 
elsewhere.” 

“But I haven’t any time if I go to the 


lecture,” objected Glen. “I must either give 
Miss Alden the book tomorrow or tell her 
I nave lost it. As I haven’t looked at my 
lessons yet I shall have to study in the 
morning.” 

“I took it for granted that you would 
give up the lecture,” Mrs. Willard replied 
quietly. 

Glen’s face fell. 

“I suppose I’ll have to,” she said rather 
ungraciously. 

She knew that her mother was right in 
her decision. Her first thought should be to 
find the book if possible. At the same time 
it did seem hard to be obliged to loose the 
lecture. It did not make it any easier either 
to remember that if the book was lost she 
would have to pay for it out of her own 
slender allowance, for she could never bring 
herself to ask her father for extra money 
for such a purpose. She ought to be the 
one to suffer for her own carelessness. 

Glen emptied bureau drawers energetically 
and replaced their contents in orderly piles. 
She took the books from her book-case and 
examined each one carefully as she put it 
back, to be sure that the missing volume 
was not among the others. Then she ex- 
amined the contents of her wardrobe, finding 
many articles long missed in the disorderly 
pile upon its floor. But in none of these 
places did she find Miss Alden’s book. 

She was on the point of giving up her 
search, thinking that she had looked in 
every possible place the room contained, 
when she happened to sit down for a mo- 
ment on the edge of the bed, near the foot, 
She felt something beneath her, and slipping 
her hand between the mattress and the bed- 
springs, she drew forth the missing book. 

It all came back to her suddenly. When she 
came in the night before, she had tucked it 
away, out of sight, in the first available 
place, according to her usual custom; and 
then had promptly forgotten all about it. 
But how absurd of her to put it in such 
a ridiculous place. 

Then a hot flush of shame mounted to her 
cheeks. Was it any more absurd than put- 
ting her handkerchiefs in her writing-desk, 
or her shears on the floor of her wardrobe? 
Well, after this experience, she would put 
things in their proper places, and if she 
borrowed anything she would be especially 
careful not to mislay it, she was quite sure 
of that. 

As her parents had not yet returned from 
the lecture she sat down and studied her 
neglected lessons with a feeling of relief 
that her worry was over. Now that the 
book was found she could put her entire 
attention upon them. 


Problem 


’Tis easier to rest serene 

Upon some other life than lean 
Upon ones self and strive to plan 
Ones own salvation as a man. 


Tis easier to trust a Pope, 

A book inspired, our father’s hope 
Than just to live aright and do 
Ourselves the honest task and true. 


’Tis easier, but are we then 

To be accounted holier men? 

And should we therefore but despise 

A man because he hateth lies? 
—Charles R. Wakeley. 
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By Harold Bindloss, Author of “ The Cattle Baron's Daughter,” “Lorimer of the Northwest,” etc. 











CHAPTER XXIV. 
Winston Rides Away. 

The first of the snow was driving across 
the prairie before a bitter wind, when Maud 
Barrington stood by a window of the Grange 
looking out into the night. The double case- 
ments rattled, the curtains behind her moved 
with the icy draughts, until, growing weary 
of watching the white flakes whirl past, she 
drew them to and walked slowly towards a 
mirror. Then a faint tinge of pink crept into 
her cheek, and a softness that became her 
into her eyes. They, however, grew critical 
as she smoothed back a tress of lustrous hair 
a trifle from her forehead straightened the 
laces at neck and wrist, and shook into more 
flowing lines the long black dress. Maud 
Barrington was not unduly vain, but it was 
some time before she seemed contented, and 
one would have surmised that she desired to 
appear her best that night. 

Th result was beyond cavil in its artistic 
simplicity, for the girl, knowing the signiti- 
cance that trifles have at times, laid aside 
every adornment that might hint at wealth, 
and the somber draperies alone emphasized 
the polished whiteness of her face and neck. 
Still, and she did not know whether she was 
pleased or otherwise at this, the mirror had 
shown the stamp which revealed itself even 
in passive pose and poise of head. It was 
her birthright, and would not be disguised. 

Then she drew a low chair towards the 
stove, and once more the faint color crept 
into her face as she took up a note. It was 
laconic, and requested permission to call at 
the Grange, but Maud Barrington was not 
deceived, and recognized the consideration 
each word had cost the man who wrote it. 
Afterwards she glanced at her watch, raised 
it with a little gesture of impatience to make 
sure it had not stopped, and sat still, listen- 
ing to the moaning of the wind, until the 
door opened and Miss Barrington came in. 
She glanced at her niece, who felt that her 
eyes had noticed each detail of her somewhat 
unusual dress, but said nothing until the 
younger woma nturned to her. 

“They would scarcely come tonight, aunt,” 
she said. 

Miss Barrington, listening a moment, heard 
the wind that whirled the snow about the 
lonely building, but smiled incredulously. 

“I fancy you are wrong, and I wish my 
brother were here,” she said. “We could not 
refuse Mr. Winston permission to call, but 
whatever passes between us will have more 
than its individual significance. Anything we 
tacitly promise, the others will agree to, and 
I feel the responsibility of deciding for 
Silverdale.” 

Miss Barrington went out, but her niece, 
who understood her smile and that she had 
received a warning, sat still with a strained 
expression in her eyes. The prosperity of 
Silverdale had been dear to her, but she knew 
she must let something that was dearer still 
slip away from her, or, since they must come 
from her, trample on her pride as she made 
the first advances. It seemed a very long 
while before there was a knocking at the 
outer door, and she rose with a little quiver 
when light steps came up the stairway. 

In the meanwhile two men stood beside 
the stove in the hall until an English maid 
returned to them. 


“Colonel Barrington is away, but Miss 
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Barrington and Miss Maud are at home,” 
“Will you go forward into the 
morning-room when you have taken off your 
furs?” 

“Did you know Barrington was not here?” 
asked Winston, when the maid mived away. 

Dane appeared embarrassed. “The fact is, 
I did.” 

“Then,” said Winston, “I am a little as- 
tonished you did not think fit to tell me.” 

Dane’s face flushed, but he laid his hand on 
his comrade’s arm. “No,” he said, “I didn’t. 
Now, listen to me for the last time, Winston. 
I’ve not been blind, you see, and, as I told 
you, your comrades have decided that they 
wish you to stay. Can’t you sink your con- 
founded pride, and take what is offered you?” 

Winston shook his grasp off( and there 
was weariness in his face. “You need not 
go through it all again. I made my decision 
a long while ago.” 

“Well,” said Dane, with a gesture of hope- 
lessness, “I’ve done all I could, and, since you 
are going on, Ill look at that trace clip 
while you tell Miss Barrington. I mean the 
younger one.” 

“The harness can wait,” 
“You are coming with me.” 

A little grim smile crept into Dane’s eyes. 
“I am not. I wouldn’t raise a finger to help 
you now,” he said, and retreated hastily. 

It was five minutes later when Winston 
walked quietly into Maud _ Barrington’s 
presence, and sat down when the girl signed 
to him. He wondered if she guessed how his 
heart was beating. 

“It is very good of you to receive me, but 
I felt I ciuld not slip away without ac- 
knowledging the kindness you and Miss 
Barrington have shown me,” he said. “I did 
not know Colonel Barringtin was away.” 

The girl smiled a littl. “Or you would 
not have come? Then we should have had 
no opportunity of congratulating you on 
your triumphant acquittal. You see, it must 
be mentioned.” 

“I'm afraid there was a miscarriage of 
justice,” said Winston quietly. “Still, though 
it is a difficult subject, the deposition of the 
man I supplanted went a long way, and the 
police did not seem desirous of pressing a 
charge against me. Perhaps I should have 
insisted on implicating myself, but you 
would scarcely have looked for that after 
what you now know of me.” 

Maud Barrington braced herself for an 
effort, though she was outwardly very ealm. 
“No,” she said, “no one would have looked 
for it from any man placed as you were, and 
you are purposing to do more than is re- 
quired of you. Why will you go away?” 

“I am a poor man,” said Winston. “One 
must have means to live at Silverdale!” 

“Then,” said the girl with a soft laugh 
which cost her a good deal, “it is because you 
prefer poverty, and you have at least one 
opportunity at Silverdale. Courthorne’s land 
was mine to all intents and purposes before 
it was his, and now it reverts to me. I 
owe him nothing, and he did not give it me. 
Will you stay and farm it on whatever 
arrangement Dane and Macdonald may con- 
sider equitable? My uncle’s hands are too 
full for him to attempt it.” 

“No,” said Winston, and his voice trembled 
a little. “Your friends would resent it.” 


“Then,” said the girl, “why have they 
urged you to stay?” 


she said. 


said Winston. 








—| 

“A generous impulse. They would Tepent 
of it by and by. I am not one of them, ang 
they know it, now, as I did at the be- 
ginning. No doubt they would be courteous 
but you see a half-contemptuous toleration 
would gall me.” 

There was a little smile on Maud Barring. 
ton’s lips, but it was not in keeping with 
the tinge in her cheek and the flash in her 
eyes. 

“I one told you that you were poor ag 
subterfuge, and you know you are wronging 
them,” she said. “You also know that eyep 
if they were hostile to you, you could stay 
and compel them to acknowledge you, | 
fancy you once admitted as much to me, 
What has become of the pride of the demoe. 
racy you showed me?” 

Winston made a 
“You must have laughed at me. 
been long at Silverdale then,” he said. 
should feel very lonely now. One man 
against long generations. Wouldn’t it bes 
trifle unequal?” 

Maud Barrington smiled again. “I did 
not laugh, and this is not England, though 
what you consider prejudices do not count 
for so much as they used to there, while 
there is, one is told quite frequently, no limit 
to what a man may attain to here, if he 
dares sufficiently.” 

A little quiver ran through Winston, and 
he rose and stood looking down on her, with 
one brown hand clenched on the table and 
the veins showing on his forehead. 

“You would have me stay?” he said. 

Maud Barrington met his eyes, for the 
- that was in her was the equal of his. 

would have you be yourself—what you 
were when you came here in defiance of 
Colonel Barrington, and again when you 
sowed the last acre of Courthorne’s land, 
while my friends, who are yours, too, looked 
on wondering. Then you would stay—if it 
pleased you. Where has your splendid au 
dacity gone?” 

Winston slowly straightened himself, and 
the girl noticed the damp the struggle had 
brought there on his forehead, for he under- 
stood that if he would stretch out his hand 
and take it what he longed for might be his. 

“I do not know, any more than I know 
where it came from, for until I met Cour- 
thorne I had never made a big venture in my 
life,” he said. “It sems it has served its turn 
and left me—for now there are things I am 
afraid to do.” 

“So you will go away and forget us?” 

Winston stood very still a moment, and the 
girl, who felt her heart beating, noticed that 
his face was drawn. Still, she could go n0 
further. Then he said very slowly, “I should 
be under the shadow always if I stay, and 
my friends would feel it even more deeply 
than I would do. I may win the right to 
come back again if I go away.” 

Maude Barrington made no answer, but 
both knew no further word could be spoken 
on that subject until, if fate ever willed it, 
the man returned again, and it was a relief 
when Miss Barrington came in with Dane. 
He glanced at his comrade keenly, and then 
seeing the grimness in his face, quietly de 
clined the white-haired lady’s offer of hos 
pitality. Five minutes later the farewells 
were said, and Maud Barrington stood with 
the stinging flakes whirling about her ™ 
the doorway, while the sleigh slid out into 
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the filmy whiteness that drove across the 
prairie. When it vanished, she turned back 
into the warmth and brightness with a little 


. shiver and one hand tightly closed. 


The great room seemed very lonely when, 
while the wind moaned outside, she and her 
aunt sat down to dinner. Neither of them 
appeared communicative, and both felt it a 
relief when the meal was over. Then Maud 
Barrington rose and _ stood hands 
stretched out towards the stove. 

“Aunt,” she said. Twoinette has twice 
asked me to go back to Montreal, and I 
think I will. The prairie is very dreary in 
the winter.” 

It was about this time when, as the whit- 
ened horses floundered through the lee of a 
bluff where there was shelter from the wind, 
the men in the sleigh found opportunity for 
speech. 

“Now,’ said Dane quietly, “I know that 

we have lost you, for a while at least. Will 
you ever come back, Winston?” 
" Winston nodded. “Yes,” he said. “When 
time has done its work and Colonel Barring- 
ton asks me, if I can buy land enough to 
give me a standing at Silverdale.” 

“That,” said Dane, “will need a good many 
dollars, and you insisted on flinging those 
you had away. How are you going to make 
them ?” . 

“I don’t know,” said Winston simply. 
“Still, by some means it will be done.” 

It was next day when he walked into 
Graham’s office at Winnipeg. 

“We had better understand each other 
first,” he said. “You have heard what has 
happened to me and will not find me a 
profitable customer today.” 

“You understand me, anyway,” said Gra- 
ham. “Wait until! I tell my clerk that if 
anybody comes round I’m busy.” 

A bell rang, a little window opened and 
shut again, and Winston smiled. 

“I want to make thirty thousand dollars as 
soon as I can, and it seems to me there are 
going to be opportunities in this business. 
Do you know anybody who would take me 
as a clerk or salesman?” 

Graham did not appear astonished. “You'll 
scarcely make them that way if I find you 
a berth at fifty a month,” he said. 

“No,” said Winston. “Still, I wouldn’t pur- 
pose keeping it for more than six months or 
so. By that time I should know a little 
about the business.” 

“Got any money now?” 

“One thousand dollars,” 
quietly. 

Graham nodded. “Don’t worry me. I’ve 
got some thinking to do.” 

Winston took up a journal, and laid it 
down again twenty minutes later. “Well,” 
he said, “you think it’s too big a thing?” 

“No,” said Graham. “It depends upon the 
man, and it might be done. Knowing the 
business goes a good way, and so does having 
dollars in hand, but there’s something that’s 
born in one man in a thousand that goes a 
long way further still. I can’t tell you what 
it is, but I know it when [ see it.” 

“Then,” said Winston, “you have seen this 
thing in me?” 

Graham nodded gravely. “Yes, sir, but 
you don’t want to get proud. You had 
nothing to do with the getting of it. It 
Now, we’re going to have a 
year that will not be forgotten by those who 
handle wheat and flour, and the men with the 
long heads will roll the money in. Well, 
I've no use for another clerk, and my sales- 
man’s good enough for me, but if we can 
agree on on the items I'll take you for a 
partner.” 

The offer was made and accepted quietly, 
and when a rought draft of the arrangement 
had been agreed upon, Graham nodded. 

‘You may as well take hold at once, and 
there’s work ready now,” he said. “You've 


with 


said Winston 
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heard of the old St. Louis mills back on the 


edge of the bush country. Never did any 
good. Folks who had them were short of 
money, and didn’t know how they should be 
run. Well, I and two other men have bought 
them for a song, and, while the place is 
tumbling in, the plant seems good. Now, 
I can get hold of orders for flour when I 
want them, and everybody with dollars to 
spare will plank them right into any concern 
handling food-stuffs this year. You go down 
tomorrow with an engineer, and, when you’ve 
got the mills running and orders coming in 
we'll sell out to a company, if we don’t want 
them.” 

Winston sat silent a space turning over a 
big bundle of plans and estimates. Then he 
said, “You'll have to lay out a pile of money.” 

Graham laughed. “That’s going to be your 
affair. When you want them the dollars 
will be ready, and there’s only one condition. 
Every dollar we put down has got to bring 
another in.” 

“But,” said Winston, “I don’t know any- 
thing about milling.” 

“Then,” said Graham dryly, “You have got 
to learn. A good many men have got quite 
rich in this country running things they 
didn’t know much about when they took hold 
of them.” 

“There’s one more point,” said Winston. 
“T must make those thirty thousand dollars 
soon or they’ll be no great use to me, and 
when I have them I may want to leave you.” 

“That’s all right,” said Graham. “By the 
time you’ve done it, you’ll have made sixty 
for me. We'll go out and have some lunch 
to clinch the deal if you’re ready.” 

Ii might have appeared unusual in England, 
but it was much less so in a country where 
the specialization of professions is still al- 
most unknown, and the man who can adapt 
himself attains ascendency, and on the mor- 
row Winston arrived at a big wooden build- 
ing beside a pine-shrouded river. It appeared 
falling to pieces, and the engineer looked dis- 
dainfully at some of the machinery, but, 
somewhat against his wishes, he sat up with 
his companion most of the night in a little 
log hotel, and orders that occasioned one of 
Graham’s associates consternation were 
mailed to the city next morning. Then ma- 
chines came out by the carload, and men 
with tools in droves. Some of them mur- 
mured mutinously when they found they were 
expected to do as much as their leader, who 
was not a tradesman, but these were forth- 
with sent back again, and the rest were 
willing to stay and earn the premium he 
promised them for rapid work. 

Before the frost grew arctic, the building 
stood firm, and the hammers rang inside it 
night and day until, when the ice had bound 
the dam and lead, the fires were lighted and 
the trials under steam began. It cost more 
than water, but buyers with orders from the 
East were clamoring for flour just them. For 
a fortnight Winston snatched his food in 
mouthfuls, and scarcely closed his eyes, while 
Graham found him pale and almost haggard 
when he came down with several men from 
the cities in response to a telegram. For an 
hour they moved up and down, watching 
whirring belt and humming roller, and then, 
whitened with the dust, stood very intent 
and quiet while one of them dipped up a 
little flour from the delivery hopper. His 
opinions on, and dealings in, that product 
were famous in the land. He said nothing 
for several minutes, and then brushing the 
white dust from his hands turned with a 
little smile to Graham. 

“We'll have some baked, but I don’t know 
that there’s much use for it. This will grade 
a very good first,” he said. “You can book 
me the thousand two eighties for a beginning 
now.” 

Winston’s fingers trembled, but there was a 
twinkle in Graham’s eyes as he brought his 
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hand down on his shoulder. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I was figuring right 
on this.” 

It was a very contented and slightly hilar- 
ious party that went back to the city, but 
Winston sat down before a shaded lamp 
when they left him, and bent over a sheaf of 
drawings until his eyes grew dim. Then he 
once more took up a little strip of paper that 
Graham had given him, and leaned forward 
with his arms upon the table. The mill was 
very silent at last, for of all who had toiled 
in it that day one weary man alone sat 
awake, staring, with aching eyes, in front 
of him. There was, however, a little smile 
in them, for roseate visions . floated before 
them. If the promise that strip of paper 
held out was redeemed, they might material- 
ize, for those who had toiled and wasted their 
substance that the eastern peoples might be 
fed would that year, at least, not go without 
their reward. Then he stretched out his 
arms wearily above his head. 

“Tt almost seems that what I have hoped 
for may be mine,” he said. “Still, there is 
a good deal to be done first, and not two 
hours left before I begin it tomorrow.” 

(To be continued.) 


A Little Nonsense 


“I never knew until I attended the horse- 
show what an absurd term ‘horse laugh’ 
was.” 

“What imprest you?” 

“Why, there’s no such thing as a horse 
laugh. The horses looked right at the ladies’ 
hats and didn’t even smile.”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

MOVING-DAY. 

Weary Wilkins—“Yes, mum, I had a fine, 
comfortable home, but I lost it.” 

Mrs. Goodsole—‘Poor man! How did it 
happen ?” 

Weary Wilkin—‘“An engine backed up and 
pulled it away.”—Chicago News. 


BEASTLY INTELLIGENCE 


“More than five thousand elephants a year 
go to make our piano keys,’ remarked the 
student boarder who had been reading the 
scientific notes in a patent-medicine almanac. 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed the land- 
lady. “Ain’t it wonderful what some ani- 
mals can be trained to do?”—Chicago News. 


JUST WHAT SHE WANTED. 


The lecturer had been describing some of 
the sights he had seen abroad. “There are 
some spectacles,” He said, “that one never 
forgets.” 

“I wish you could tell me where I can get 
a pair of them,” exclaimed an old lady in 
the audience. “I’m always forgetting mine.” 
—Chicago News. 

WELL DONE 

Young Surgeon (in hospital, after having 
just removed a patient’s leg)—‘“Does the 
operation meet your approval, doctor?” 

Head Surgeon—“Very well done, except 
for a slight mistake.” 

Young Surgeon—“Why, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Head Surgeon—“You’ve amputated the 
wrong leg.”—TIllustrated Bits. 


REPARTEE. 

This is how a driver of the prison van 
known as “Black Maria” distinguished him- 
self. A would-be wit on the causeway hailed 
him: 

“Got any room inside, Robert ?” 

“There’s room for one,” replied the driver; 
“we kep’ it for you.” 

Not entirely disconcerted, the wit 
another shot: 

“What's the fare?” he asked. 

The answer entirely extinguished him. 

“Bread and water—same as you had be- 
fore.” —Tit-Bits. 
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Sunday School Lesson 


By Herber 
Beneath the Acropolis* 


Paul had come alone to Athens by sea 


from Berea. His departure from the north 
was necessitated by the unfriendly attitude 
of the people, chiefly the Jews, who had 
driven him out or at least had rendered his 
longer stay dangerous both to himsel! and 
the mewly founded churches. But he had 


left his companions, Silas and Timothy, to 
in order the that were wanting 
among the new believers in Thessalonica and 
Berea. And now he was waiting for them in 
Athens that he might up, with their 
assistance, his active ministry in that city. 


Paul in Athens. 


seems probable that Paul 


set things 


take 


to 


It intended 


conduct a regular campaign in the capital 
of Greek culture. It was the most ambitious 
of all his efforts up to this time. He used 


the days preceding the coming of his friends 
in gathering such information regarding the 
character and disposition of the Athenians 
as might be of value to him in his future 
work. According to his custom he sought 
out the synagogue of the Jews where he met 
the members of his own race and the prose- 
lytes who worshipped with them. In addi- 
tion, he forum of the 
city southwest of the Acropolis. It was an 
open space surrounded by some of the most 
famous buildings in Athens, including the 
Senate House, the royal porch, and the Hall 
of Zeus 


frequented the great 


The Later Athens. 


He had been profoundly stirred by what 
he saw upon the streets of this heathen city. 


Demosthenes remarked once that it was 
easier to find a god than a man on the 
streets of Athens, so numerous were the 


statues of divinities. Paul had never looked 
upon anything like this in his life in the 
East. He in the midst of a totally 
different atmosphere. The marvels of those 


splendid days of Greek art and philosophy 


was 


were about him, and yet the old, heroic 
spirit was largely gone. Instead of philos- 
ophers there were now only sophists and 


rhetoricians; instead of the artists who had 
made Athens with wonderful 
group of buildings on the Acropolis and its 
equally magnificent structures in the lower 


famous its 


city, there was now a generation of imitators 


and copyists. The ancient patriotism had 
dis: ppeared; the older and finer philosophy 
had n down. Epicureanism was now 
the apok indulgence, and stoicism the 


defence ol us 
“Jesus and Anastosis.” 

One day Paul fell into conversation with 
some of the frequenters uf the market place. 
They had heard him talk of Jesus and the 
resurrection. The latter term they did not 
understand, but probably thought that 
“anastosis” was some divinity whom Paul 
was preaching along with Jesus. It was 
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Sunday-school lesson for 
Paul’s Second Missionary 
Journey—Athens, Acts 17:16-34. Golden 
Text: “God is spirit and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth,” John 4:24. 


Memory verse 29. 


t L. Willett 


these two, Jesus and the 
they thought he was setting forth. 


resurrection, that 
As they 


had somewhat of the spirit of collectors of 


foreign religions, they were anxious to know 
what this stranger could contribute to their 
miscellaneous assortment of divinities and 
faiths. So they brought him to a suitable 
place near the Hill of Mars. It hardly seems 
probable that the rock above the city was 
selected for this meeting, but rather that one 
of the porches by, and apparently 
called by the same name, was chosen. There 
perhaps a sentimental satisfaction in 
imagining Paul standing on the bold and 
rugged top of the Hill of Mars to speak to 
an assembly of Athenian philosophers seated 
on the hard and sloping rock at his feet. 
But such a scene is highly unlikely when one 
remembers the manners of ancient Athens. 
It is far more likely that a little knot of 
people about him in one of the 
porches beneath the Acropolis. It less 
an address to an audience than an effort to 
the gath- 
them in a 


close 


is 


gathered 
was 


answer questions propounded by 
ered knot of listeners, most of 
skeptical and cynical mood. 
“An Unknown God.” 
Yet Paul faced the opportunity, thankful 
that he had any hearing however unfriendly. 
All his natural diplomacy asserted itself in 
the effort to secure the interest and regard 
of his listeners. Our translation of his 
words is singularly unhappy in several re- 
gards. We can never imagine Paul so dis- 
courteous as to say to the Athenians, who 
believed themselves the wisest of men, that 
he perceived that they were rather “super- 
stitious.” On the contrary he complimented 
them by referring to their “unusually re- 
ligious” character. The numbers of statutes 
and shrines he had seen in their city showed 
this to be the case. Not content with erect- 
ing altars to all the gods they know, some- 
body had actually put up an altar “to an 
unknown god.” We know that this was not 
an unusual custom. When misfortune be- 
fell an individual and he was unable to trace 
the cause to any familiar deity, it was not 
unlikely that he would erect an altar to the 
unknown god who had afflicted him. Simi- 
larly, the offering might be in recognition of 
an unexpected blessing from some mysterious 


source. 
The Imageless God. 

Paul said to them, “The One whom you un- 
consciously” (not ignorantly, that would 
have been almost an insult) “worship, I am 
declaring to you.” Then he went on to 
speak of the One God which their best phil- 
osophy had recognized as behind all these 


images and deities of the common faith. How 
little it was worth while to attempt to 
carve the figure of this Our Father. He 


could not dwell in man-made temples nor 
could he be represented by any art of man’s 
device. 


The Unity of Mankind. 


Equally impossible was it to suppose that 
he had selected one race ef men like the 
Greeks, and cared for none others, for of 
one blood he had made all. Paul knew per- 
fectly well that if there was one thing 
sacred to the Greek it was the sense of his 
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own superiority to all barbarians. 
haps the apostle never so fully realized the 
equal arrogance of the Jewish claim to ex. 


And per- 


elusive regard on the part of God. In this 
statement Paul appealed to a popular say- 
ing of one of their own poets, Aratus, a 
native of Cilicia like Paul himself, and to 
another of Cleanthes, a pupil of Zeno. These 
quotations do not indicate Paul’s profound 
knowledge of Greek literature. They were 
probably common sentiments of the time, but 
hitherto used in the exclusive sense of Greek 
nationality. It was possible for the people 
to cultivate sentiments of universal regard 
as a theory, and yet to exhibit the utmost 
intolerence and arrogance toward all others. 
This was particularly true of Greeks, Romans 
and Jews in the days of Paul. The apos- 
tle’s countrymen were accustomed to quote 
the world-wide sentiments of the Old Testa- 
ment, and yet limit them relentlessly to their 
own people. It very to read 
Joel’s statement that in the latter days God 
shall “pour out his spirit upon all flesh,” 
and yet to remember that both the prophet 
and the people to whom he spoke meant 
my this “all flesh” the Jewish people alone. 
Paul at Athens caught the new wisdom of 
the actually world-wide ministry of Jesus 
and the futility of all insular and exclusive 
ideas. 


seems strange 


The Risen Jesus. 

The third point in Paul’s discourse, after 
emphasizing the invisible and universal char- 
acter of God, was the necessity of repentance 
in view of the coming judgment which should 
be administered by the Righteous Man whom 
God had ordained and vindicated by the 
resurrection from the dead. At this point 
Paul was approaching his great theme. But 
the instant his audience heard his reference 
to the resurrection they turned away with 
laughter and disdain. They had no objec- 
tion to the doctrine of immortality; in fact 
more than one of their own teachers, like 
Plato, had set this forth. But the resur- 
rection of the body was to them an un- 
thinkable absurdity. It distinctly a 
Jewish doctrine for which they had supreme 
contempt. When Paul mentioned it, there- 
fore, they listened no further. They felt 
that they knew now all that this “babbler” 
had to say. They were able now to classify 
him with those preachers of absurd doctrines 
which no sane man held. 

The Dispersing Audience. 


was 


As they dispersed, leaving Paul practically 
alone, he must have felt all the chagrin of 
a despised and baffled advocate. At that 
moment Paul would have welcomed actual 
hostility. If they had taken up stones to 
hurl at him he would have rejoiced, for that 
would have indicated at least some interest, 
even if an angry one, on their part. But to 
have them leave him with mocking words 
and contemptuous intimations that when 
they wished to learn further of these inter- 
esting doctrines they would call for him, was 
a heartbreaking disappointment. 

A Few Converts. 

There were only a few who yielded to the 
great truth Paul had brought to Athens. 
Two are mentioned, Dionysius, who was 
later adopted as the patron saint of France 
(St. Denis), and an otherwise unknown 
woman named Damaris, whose very name is 
suggestive of heathen art, luxury, skepti- 
cism and despair, yielding to the transfigur- 
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ing power of a pure and ennobling faith. 
Disappointment and Departure. 

Paul did not even wait for his friends to 
arrive in Athens. Disheartened and deeply 
troubled in mind, he left the city and went 
to Corinth. The scene of his address to the 
Athenians has been a famous one in Chris- 
tian history. Luke’s admiring description 
has furnished the details of many paintings 
since the days of Raphael’s great cartoon. 
But Paul evidently thought of the episode 
with regret and chagrin. Only once in all 
his writings does he allude to Athens. And 
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the impression made upon one who reads the 
New Testament narrative is that he had 
always the haunting and humbling sense of 
the failure of his Athenian mission. Yet 
it did not fail, for if only the few disciples 
referred to were born into the kingdom of 
God through his ministry there, it was an 
event well worth the pain and humiliation. 
And we know that in later days there grew 
up in Athens a church which, if not so well 
known as those at Corinth and Ephesus, 
was at least a powerful force in the Chris- 
tianizing of the entire Attic land. 


Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


JESUS THE SON OF GOD. 
Topic, July 21. Jno. 3:16-18; 8:36; I Jno. 
4:15. 

What has God spoken to men in Christ? 
What is God’s attitude toward men and 
what does he ask of them? The answers 
of the New Testament to these questions are 
definite and positive. If we believe what it 
teaches, we may know what sort of conduct 
God approves and what are the blessings 
we may expect from him. But we cannot 
hope to reach in a moment an understand- 
ing of God in Christ that will be in every 
way perfectly satisfactory, tor we know 
Christ only as we become like him and time 
is required for the transformation which 
the presence of Christ produces in the life 
of the believer. 

The Purpose of Love. 

The severity of nature and the cruelty of 
man to man have given rise in the minds 
of many to beliefs in Gods delighting in 
slaughter and torture. Men have rought to 
the altars of their gods presents and bribes 
that they might have relief from the ma- 
lignant hatred of the owers above them. 
Their fear of the gods was not awe in the 
presence of supreme goodness, but the ter- 
rors inspired by caprice and heartlessness. 
Into the church some of this heathenism has 
come. It has been hard for the world to 
forget its false religions and worship the 
God of grace. So much of our training 
even in Christian lands feeds our suspicion 
and unfits us for whole hearted co-operation 
with others and for sweet fellowship with 
God. We do not question in the Sunday- 
school and church the truth of the state- 
ment that God loved the world and sent his 
Son to save it, but in feeling we deny it 
again and again. Some of the devices em- 
ployed by the church to attract men to its 
services mean, if we study them carefully, 
that the passion of the church is dead, that 
it no longer has the power to awaken in the 
hearts of the sinful the sense of God’s love. 
Men are lost because they doubt the love 
of God. God sent his Son that they might 
know his love and have a way of escape 
from sin. The church must make this truth 
living and active in the heart if it would be 
true to the gospel of the Son of God. 

“Free Indeed.” 

Man desires to be free because he is man. 
He would be less than man if he were con- 
tent with slavery. But he does not always 
know what freedom is and it is not un- 
common for him to choose a degrading slav- 
ery under the impression that he is fleeing 
from bondage. Whenever he runs away 
from duty, however hard it is, he puts him- 
self under a yoke. Whenever he gives the 
reins to unsocial feelings, he is selling his 
freedom. But many do not see this. It 
18 their thought that freedom means the 
Giving of expression to their basest pas- 
sions and their most bitter hatreds. The 
ee of Jesus is of another sort. He 

es the finer, nobler feelings. He re- 





moves the barrier of prejudice and hatred 
which we have set up in our hearts against 
the entrance of generous concern for the 
welfare of all men. Our talerts are by him 
turned to the service of man, not to the ac- 
quiring of mere personal advantage. It is 
our privilege as Christians to do good even 
to them that hate us. The Son of God brings 
to us the divine compassion tor all the 
world. He bestows upon us the freedom of 
those who labor for human redemption. He 
thus saves us from despair, for despair is 
usually the product of selfishness. The pes- 
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simist, despite his profession of disinterest- 
edness which he sometimes makes, is gen- 
erally the best example of unalloyed selfish- 
ness to be found. 


God in Us and We in God. 


“Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the 
Son of God, God abideth in him, and he in 
God.” In ways that we do not understand 
God works in us for our salvation. In the 
day of darkness and death, when he seems 
far from us, he is very near to lead us to 
the light of life everlasting. We may there- 
fore rest in God. This is his world. Doubt- 
less we are often ready to suggest improve- 
ments in it. It is never just as we would 
have it. I do not believe that God would 
be pleased with us if we were satisfied with 
everything that is going on in the world 
about us. Many things can be changed for 
the better and we ought to change them. 
But we can assume too much responsibility. 
God has reserved for himself responsibility 
and authority. We endure needless anxiety 
because we try to stand in the place of 
God. Certainly our fretfulness must come 
from the distance we have put between us 
and God. We do not know him, we do not 
rely upon him. The Son of God brings us 
to the Father that we may put aside our 
foolish anxieties and be content with what 
we can do and be. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


TOPIC FOR JULY 2s. 
Heroes of Missions in China. 
Matt. 5:13-16. 

I can remember the time in boyhood when 
I thought all heroes were dead; that in some 
way being dead was a part of being heroic! 
It did not seem, just then, that it was such 
a glorious thing to be a hero! But I have 
no doubt now that many heroes are living, 
that one of the most heroic things some 
people can do is to live for God in hard 
places. So I propose that we devote our 
meeting to some living heroes in China, in- 
stead of spending all the time on Olopun, who 
went to China in 635 A. D.; the work of 
Xavier and the Jesuits in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; or Morrison, who said, “I conceive it 
my duty to stand candidate for a station 
where laborers are most wanted”; or Dr. 
Parker who tried “opening China at the 
point of the lancet”; or Ingle, Bridgeman, 
Taylor, or even our brave Dr. Ament, whose 
coronation came last year. 

Nor can we mention all the living heroes, 
like Dr. Arthur Smith, Dr. Griffith John, and 
Dr. Ashmore. Our young people ought vo 
know the young men and women who have 
recently gone to China, even in the face of 
one of the most bloody massacres of recent 
years—the Boxer outbreak. So I suggest 
that in our meeting we talk abouv Corbin, 
Kung, Fei and Staub, of Taikusien; of Watts 
Pye of Feuchoufu; of DeHaan, who sails 
this fall. They are all Oberlin men, Corbin 
graduating from the Seminary in 1903 and 
the rest later. They represent the choicest 
culture of our country, its finest manhood, 
highest ideals and capacities. They are “men 
o’ pairts,” and they have great homes there 
in China! 

I have just been reading a letter ftom Mr. 
Corbin in which he says that Mr. Pye’s re- 
port for the year at Fenchoufu was the best 
he has heard in China. It will be printed 
soon in the Missionary Herald and we must 
read it. At Taikusien, twenty-four members 
have been received. Five places of refuge are 
maintained for men and women who seek to 
break the chains of the opium habit. Dur- 
ing the winter, 196 have been helped and 
eighty-two have given up opium smoking, 
other patients have been cured in the hos- 





pitals. The cultivation of the poppy, whence 
opium is derived, has been forbidden by the 
Chinese government and the law is widely 
enforced. 

The Oberlin men and women are planning 
great things for Shansi. Nearly all those 
slain by the Boxers in 1900 were from their 
college. There is a beautiful memorial arch 
on the campus but they project a new Oberlin 
in China! Already the Academy is started. 
Forty acres of land have been secured and 
buildings are being provided. I oink you 
might secure a pamphlet telling more about 
this great endeavor by writing Prof. G. Wal- 
ter Fiske, of Oberlin. While I have men- 
tioned some of those engaged in this work, I 
must not forget Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Hemin- 
way, Mrs. Corbin, Miss Flora Heebner, Miss 
Daisie Gehman. 

Mr. Corbin has written a noble appeal for 
Christian education in China. When one 
thinks what Oberlin has achieved for the 
homes and hearts here, we are thrilled by the 
possibilities of a Christian school in tne great 
Mongolian empire: 


“We call you to reproduce yourself, 
Mother of colleges, in this ancient land. 
Build here another Oberlin, to give 

Your great ideals to those who sorely need.” 


Perhaps some of the Christian Endeavorers 
may be among those who will go to teach in 
that new college in the far East. 


Words on Machinery 
By Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 
There’s machinery in the butterfly, 
There’s a mainspring to the bee— 
There’s hydraulics to a daisy 
And contraptions to a tree, 
If you could see the birdie 
That makes the chirping sound, 
With X-ray scientific eyes, 
You would see the wheels go round. 


STRIKING MANNERS. 


“You say you acted like a perfect lady 
throughout ?” 

“Sure, yer Honor; when he tips his hat 
to me an’ me not knowin’ him, I ups with 
a rock an’ caves in his face.”—Houston Post. 
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Chicago’s Secretary Visits Centennial City 


The Centennial spirit which is every where 
any 
have 


Chicago as early as 
considerable 


might 


abroad reached 


where For a we 


time 
fittingly co- 


been planning how we 

operate with our brethren in making this 
year one long to be remembered in the an- 
nals of the church. After making a cen 


tennial offering of $1,000 to Dr. Dye’s work 


in Africa, we have made arrangements for a 


special train to Pittsburg next fall. In the 
carrying out of this plan the writer was 


made Transportation Manager and instructed 
to go to Pittsburg and complete all neces 
sary arrangements for the comfort of the 
Chicago party This we did and in addition 
have traveled over the historic spots of the 
work of the Campbells with camera and note 


book. We would be recreant in duty if we 
did not pease for awhile in our discussions 
of conditions in Chicago and present some 


of the impressions which made the trip an 
epoch-making one for one person at least. 

We left Chicago one evening and when we 
woke up the next morning the splendid train 
Pennsylvania line had almost 
As we ate our breakfast, 


the 
reached Pittsburg 
the train was speeding down the valley of 


over 


the Alleghany river and the most charming 
panorama of river scenery was presented 


The dweller of the 
mpression from the hills that 
has no 


through the car window 
plains gets an 
come to the man who 
f anything else than hilly country 


the splendid hills of the 


can not 
memory 


As we looked at 


western Pennsylvania country, we did not 
wonder that the hills of Palestine were a 
continua! invitation to the establishment of 
religious cult outside the orthodox faith 


Native religion untaught and unguided fills 


a man’s soul in the midst of this wonderful 
handiwork of the great Creator 
Clouds of Smoke. 

We s eft this scenery, however, to 
view the depredations which man had mdae 
in these wor rful valleys The clouds of 
smoke announce our near approach to the 
city of Pittsburg As we came nearer we 
saw the countless chimneys that _ belched 
forth smoke and spoke of the commercial 
activity I this great manufacturing center. 
As we stepped trom the train rut upon the 
street, a cosmopolitan city with great sky 


scrapers and with busy traffic was before us. 


We set ourselves the task of seeing the 
city, that we might guage its spirit and 
might know its problems. 

Pittsburg has much of idealism on one 


hand and much of vulgar commercialism on 
the other. We found a jeweler’s window 
where diamond necklaces and pearl orna 
ments were advertised for $50,000 and where 
the read “Come in and some- 
thing expensive.” We saw the residence of 
a man who had fourteen automobiles for his 
own We say many evidences of the 
vulgar display of wealth and the reckless ex- 
penditure of money that might have been 
used for the blessing of many a poor life. 

Not only did we find the unblushing osten 
tation of wealth, and the money 
among the upper classes, but we found deep 
degradation among the poor. An indication 
of the state of the temperance reform of 
Pittsburg is found in the picture we took 
of the advertisement of a church picnic in 
a saloon We have never found this 
unblushing partnership in beer-soaked Chi- 
cago. The underworld used the best streets 
of the city in the evening for various forms 
of traffic that have long since been banished 
from State street in Chicago. 

In the midst of the misery of the poor, we 
found that a great part of the foreign pop 


see 


invitation 


use, 


waste of 


window. 


ulation which carries on the industrial opera- 
tions in the factories was alienated from 
the church. Some Socialists and be- 
lieved that Socialism was incompatible with 
anarchists. 


were 


church membership. Some were 
Almost all had a deep sense of the social 
injustice that was manifested on every hand 


in the city’s life. 
Splendid Institutions of Pittsburg. 
of Homestead 


Yet against the memory 
and its riots, we must place the story of 


some of the splendid institutions of Pitts- 
burg. If the city has no parks worthy of so 
great a city, it does have some most splendid 
public institutions. Hospitals are abundant. 
The Carnegie Music Hall rivals any public 
institution in all of Chicago. It encourages 
living artists and has a most splendid ex- 
hibition of their work. It has a museum 
with collections of the greatest scientific 
interest. It has a splendid public library 
in the building run on the most modern kind 


of basis. The building is a perfect wonder- 
land where one would love to spend days 
and even weeks. There is the great Carnegie 
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Chicago Headquarters at Centennial 

There is only one hotel in Pittsburg ip 
the convention district, for the convention 
district is four miles from the business dis 
trict in the Schenley Park district, or the 
East End as it is also called. The Schenley 
Hotel has all of its rooms engaged for the 
convention period now. R. A. Long will en 
tertain all of the pensioners of the Min. 
isterial Relief at his own expense as well 
as many members of his own congregation ip 
Kansas City. The officials of the sOcieties 
have engaged their places and thus months 
before-hand this splendid hotel is all ep. 
gaged. 

The Christian Century party from Chicago 
will have headquarters at the Hotel Henry 
in the business district. This house is one 
of the very best of the business district. [It 
will take care of 200 of our party. The 
rates are as reasonable as at any reputable 
hotel in the city, being $1.50 per day, Euro 
pean plan, and $2.50 with room, 
the prices ranging higher for rooms with 
bath. The hotel has a beautiful lobby where 


two in a 





A Strange Partnership. 


Technical school and the Pittsburg Univer- 
sity. All of these educational opportunities 
make it possible for the working man to 
his condition and to give his 
sore of place in the 


rise above 
children a different 
social scale. 

The sight-seer wants to see the great in- 
dustrial operations of the city. At the home 
of the “57 varieties,” he is given a lunch. 
This fact should be put down in our Chi- 
cago note-books to be recalled when funds 
get low next fall. This factory invites the 
visitor. At the great steel mills, however, 
the visitor is rigorously excluded. There is 
some danger from the unitiated to stand 
around the pouring of molten metal. As 
the rollers mash the red hot steel into form, 
the hissing rods would leave marks upon 
the careless sight-seer. Then it is said that 
in these great plants there are secret pro- 
cesses that might be stolen by spies so the 
camera man is rigorously excluded. We 
were fortunate, however, to find a source of 
influence that secured a promise that fifty 
of our party might go through the famous 
Homestead mills. 


.(Note Church Announcement.) 


the convention fellowship will be in full 
sway. It is new and modern and the man- 
ager is determined that nothing shall be left 
undone to make us quite at home during our 
stay in Pittsburg. Pittsburg is adequately 
supplied with good hotels and the normal 
business in the fall time fills all of the good 
places. It is therefore of the highest im 
portance that those who wish to stop at & 
hotel in Pittsburg instead of at a dwelling 
house should engage rooms at once. Thow 
stopping at the Hotel Henry should write 
direct to the Christian Century office. 

Pittsburg is western rather than eastera 
in spirit. Its citizens go at a Chicago rate, 
and its streets often present the busy spec 
tacle of State street. While older in years, 
its recent development makes it even less 
conventional than more western cities. It 8 
full of the most interesting things and ¥¢ 
will count ourselves fortunate that our com 
vention falls in a city where there is o 
much to learn in addition to convention 
business. 
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Chicago Church Notes. 


Ww. L. Carr, of Indianapolis, is in the 
University of Chicago again this summer. 

Cc. G. Kindred remains at the bedside of 
his sister, Miss Susan Kindred, of Pittsfield, 
Ill. Her condition is critical. 

We have an unusual number of Disciples 
at the University of Chicago this summer. 
The courses offered are of unusual merit. 

J. L: MeBean is supplying the pulpit at 
Oak Park while they determine on the pro- 
gram for the future. 

The chureh at Irving Park is trying to 
solve the Sunday evening problem by having 
out-of-door services on Sunday evenings. 

Rev. Mr. Maurer, of Nebraska, who is 
studying at the University of Chicago this 
summer will preach at Douglas Park next 
Sunday morning. 

There have been additions at the Sheffield 
Avenue Church for several Sundays recently. 
There are many items of encouragement in 
the work of the church. 


The pastor of the Evanston church pre- 
sented stereopticon pictures of his trip to 
Pittsburg. Brush Run and Bethany on a re- 
cent Sunday evening to a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 

Dr. Ames, pastor Hyde Park, will be ab- 
sent from his pulpit for six weeks following 
the last Sunday in July. During the vaca- 
tion all services of the church will be con- 
ducted by the assistant pastor. R. W. Gen- 
try. 


At Falls City, Nebraska 


F. Ellsworth Day moved to Falls City six 
months ago at the earnest request of the 
State Board and arranged with Lintt and 
Lockhart to assist him in an evangelistic 
campaign. Mr. Day spent these six months 
in getting acquainted with conditions and 
had made splendid preparation so that there 
were converts from the start of the meeting. 

The meetings were held in the city audi- 
torium, which is a large tabernacle used for 
Chautauqua purposes, seating some 1,500 peo- 
ple, and was frequently crowded. In writ- 
ing of the meeting W. J. Lockhart says: 
“W. F. Lintt had a chorus of one hundred 
voices assisted by two pianos and a splendid 
orchestra. I cannot speak too highly of 
Brother Lintt. He has been with me since 
last November, and will continue during the 
coming year. He wins everywhere because 
of his Christian bearing, his intense earnest- 
ness, his genuine worth and ability. Briefly 
summarized, I note the following results of 
the meeting: 1. One hundred and forty-nine 
people responded to the invitation; not a 
single evening of the meeting passed without 
additions. Eighteen of these united with the 
Baptist church, which church led by their 
pastor entered heartily into tne meeting. 
and at the close contributed as a church 
and individually to the expense of the meet- 
ing. 

2. We secured the largest hearing the 
Christian church ever had in Falls City. 
The saloon element and the Catholic crowd 
worked hard against us, but the church peo- 
ple gave us their sympathy and presence 
and by the close of the meeting dismissed 
all their evening services to be with us. 
The pastors of the other churches were un- 
usually courteous. 

3. Evangelism as many expressed it, ‘was 
redeemed in Falls City.’ Certain evangelists 
in former years had prejudiced the entire 
town against evangelists in general. It took 
us two weeks to overcome this, but I never 
saw such a complete change of sentiment 
ome over a town as took place in Falls City 
the last weeks of our meetings. 

4. The heavy expenses of the meeting was 
more than provided for and a neat sum left 
in the treasury. 

5. Brother Day’s salary was increased 
$200 with the generous support of every 
member of the board and church. Brother 
Day is completely entrenched in the hearts 
of the people. They believe in him and are 
following him as he leads on in a new church 
building enterprise. The new building is 
demanded and will be secured.” 
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Bible College of Christian 
University 


Since the recent generous endowment gift 
of $50,000 by R. H. Stockton, it seems 
proper that a statement should be made 
concerning the work and prospects of that 
department of Christian university in which 
vur brotherhood is as a whole most in- 
terested. My connection of two years with 
the Bible College has afforded an ample op- 
portunity to study its purpose, spirit and 
opportunities for the education of ministerial 
students. 

Situated, as it is, in the extreme north- 
east corner of the state of Missouri, with 
other schools of the brotherhood in a more 
central position in many states, it would 
ssem to possess few points in its favor, and 
be seriously handicapped by reason of lo- 
cation. This, however, when other observa- 
tions are made, may not appeai to its dis- 
advantage. Usually the young man who 
enters the ministry is beset with difficulties 
growing out of either his finances or his in- 
experience. In either case, he is more in- 
terested in the school which can assist him 
just at this point than in the mere matter 
of geographical location. 

It is in these two respects that this school 
has been of the greatest benefit to the minis- 
terial student. The field for service and em- 
ployment among the churches in this region 
is immense. We have not been able to 
supply the churches with preachers within 
the territory of Missouri, Illinois and Iowa 
accessible to students from Canton. A large 
number of the students are now supporting 
themselves easily, and at least twenty-five 
of these are married. Owing to cheap rentals 
and provisions the cost of living is much 
less than in many larger cities. 

As for students without experience in 
preaching, opportunities for public speaking 
are amply provided for in literary societies 
and in the department of elocution in the 
college. Some loan funds are avaliable for 
a limited number of ministerial students to 
assist them financially. Other means of fi- 
nancial support are often found by the am- 
bitious student. An industrial farm from 
which students might receive remuneration 
till able to preach acceptably would pe an 
excellent feature in connection with school. 
A tract of land in the rich Mississippi Val- 
ley near the university grounds could no 
doubt be easily secured for this worthy pur- 
pose. if some friend of the school would 
supply the needed funds. Many students 
have written us requesting such opportuni- 
ties to make their way through school, and 
these are usually afterward the strongest 
graduates in our schools. Many would thus 
be saved to the service of the church. A 
more deserving and effective missionary offer- 
ing could hardly be made. 

The past year has been one of great pros- 
perity to the College of the Bible. Its in- 
crease has been eighty-five per cent over the 
attendance of the previous year. Its evan- 
gelistic spirit is shown in the number of 
additions to the churches, over 1,260 being 
reported by the students alone, last year. 
With a worthy increase in the endowment 
and hopeful prospects of further liberality 
on the part of its friends, the future of the 
school seems bright indeed. Students who 
are interested and desire further information 
regarding courses of study may address Pres. 
Carl Johann, or the writer, Chas. A. Lock- 
hart, Dean, College of the Bible. 


Mary’s Wedding 


A Maryland man recently married off his 
fourth daughter, the ceremonies touching 
whose wedding were given much attention by 
the “society editors” of the country papers in 
that region. 

A week or two after the wedding a friend 
who had been north for some time met the 
father, to whom he made some jocular refer- 
ences in regard to the recent “event.” “I 
see by one paper,” said he, “that Mary’s wed- 
ding ‘well nigh beggared description.’ ” 

“Well,” said the old man, “I don’t know 
about that, but I do know it well nigh beg- 
gared me.”—January Lippincott’s. 
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John R. Golden was the principal speaker 
at a union meeting of the churches of Virden, 
Ill., held Sunday afternoon, July 4. 

Annual convention of the churches of Pike 
County, Ill., will be held at Independence, 
July 24 and 255. 

The First Church, Bloomington, Ill, Ed- 
gar Jones, Pastor, has invited the members 
of the First Baptist Church, which is tem- 
porarily without a pastor, to meet with them. 

J. E. Teaney and B. H. Cleaver, of Canton, 
Mo., directed the dedication of Mt. Hope 
Church, near Perry, Ralls County, Mo., on 
June 27. Cost of building, $1,200.00, which 
was fully met on dedication day. Brother 
Teaney, the pastor, begins a meeting August 
25. This makes seventeen churches in Ralls 
County, most of which are rural, but are 
alive and growing. 

J. H. Gilliland has resigned the pastorate 
of the Second Church, Bloomington, Ili., to 
take charge of the new East Side Centennial 
Church. Mr. Gilliland has been a pastor in 
Bloomington for twenty-five vears. He be- 
gan at the First Church, then left it to 
build the Second. Now it is the Second’s 
time to give him up for his third church 
building enterprise. 

T. F. Van Voorhis, father of W. D. Van 
Voorhis, pastor of the church at Bellaire, 
Ohio, fell asleep in Jesus, May 31. He was 
74 years old. He had been a Christian since 
his early childhood, and an elder in the 
church at Bladersburg, Knox Co., for over 
50 years. He was a soldier in the war 45 
years ago. He was a man of wide influence 
for every good work, and was loved and 
honored by all who knew him. While he 
never assumed the title of “preacher,” yet 
performed all its duties as pastor, conducted 
funerals, solemnized marriages. He was sec- 
retary of his missionary district for twenty 
years, and was one of the best and truest 
friends I ever knew. His house had the 
Prophet’s chamber. He was the warm friend 
and support of the preachers of Christ. He 
leaves a wife, two sons and two daughters, 
grandchildren and a host of friends. 


S. M. Cook. 








ORIGIN 
Of a Famous Human Food. 

The story of great discoveries or inven- 
tions is always of interest. 

An active brain worker who found himself 
hampered by lack of bodily strength and 
vigor and could not carry out the plans and 
enterprises he knew how to conduct, was led 
to study various foods and their effects upon 
the human system. In other words before he 
could carry out his plans he had to find a 
food that would carry him along and renew 
his physical and mental strength. 

He knew that a food which was a brain 
and nerve builder, (rather than a mere fat 
maker), was universally needed. He knew 
that meat with the average man does not 
accomplish the desired results. He knew 
that the soft gray substance in brain and 
nerve centers is made from Albumen and 
Phosphate of Potash obtained from food. 
Then he started to solve the problem. 

Careful and extensive experiments evolved 
Grape-Nuts, the now famous food. It con- 
tains the brain and nerve building food ele- 
ments in condition for easy digestion. 

The result of eating Grape-Nuts daily is 
seen in a marked sturdiness and activity of 
the brain and nervous system, making it a 
pleasure for one to carry on the daily duties 
without fatigue or exhaustion. 

Grape-Nuts food is in no sense a stimulant 
but is simply food which renews and replaces 
the daily waste of brain and nerves. 

Its flavor is charming and being fully and 
thoroughly cooked at the factor it is served 
instantly with cream. ; 

The signature of the brain worker spoken 
of, C. W. Post, is to be seen on each genuine 
package of Grape-Nuts. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” “There’s a Reason.” 
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Alvin Hottell becomes pastor of the church 
at Frederick, Kans. 

A. A. Beery closes his work with 
church at Hillsboro, Ore., Sept. 1. 

J. R. Perkins, pastor of the church at 
Fresno, California, preached at the West 
Side Church, San Francisco, June 27. 

O. P. Spiegel is in a meeting at Nashville, 
Ga., where the church has been organized 
but a little more than a year. 

Andrew P. Johnson, pastor of the church 
at Fayette, Mo., is available for a meeting 
during July or August. 

J. R. Blunt has entered upon his work 
with the church in South of his ministry 
with the church. 

After two years of successful work, B. W. 
Bass leaves the church at Roseburg, Ore., 
and will be succeeded by J. N. McConnell. 

Here are some churches in Michigan that 
are changing pastors: Muir, Kalkaska, Mus- 
kegon, Battle Creek and Paw Paw. 

Claud Trampton of Elkhart, Ind., has been 
called to the pastorate of the church at Row- 
bridge, Michigan. 

W. B. Harter, after a three months’ sup- 
ply with the church at Sterling, Colo., has 
become permanent pastor of the congregation. 

Homer Sala closes two years’ successful 
work with the church at Wellsville, Ohio, 
July 20. 

Austin Hunter, Indianapolis, Ind., general 
evangelist, is spending his vacation at Boise, 
Idaho, where he preached for the First 
Church, June 20. 

J. E. Lynn, pastor of the First Church, 
Warren, was the preacher at the union serv- 
ice of the churches of the city held in the 
Presbyterian church July 11. 

The Endeavor Society of the church at 
Lincoln, Neb., elected Mr. George Cooper 
as their delegate to the International Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting in Minneapolis. 

There are frequent additions and all de- 
partments of the work of the church at 
Milan, Mo., are prospering under the leader- 
ship of N. S. Robertson. 

G. A. Ragan, formerly pastor at Winters, 
Cal., now principal of the high school at 
Santa Cruz, supplied the pulpit at San 
Jose, June 27. 

The Highland Park Church, Los Angeles, 
observed Children’s Day June 27. There 
were five confessions. The offering to mis- 
sions was $45. Carl L. Green is the pastor. 

W. EE. Bobbitt, Woodland, California, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon for the 
high school there. His subject was “Build- 
ing a Palace for a Man’s Soul.” 

The First Church, Louisville, Ky., has pur- 
chased a beautiful lot in one of the best 
parts of the city, and will begin at once the 
erection of a new house of worship. 

A new $15,000 church building was dedi- 
cated at Monessen, Pa., Sunday, June 11, 
with President Cramblett of Bethany College 
in charge of the service. 

The Calhoun Street Church, Baltimore, 
gave a very hearty reception to their new 
pastor, F. H. Scott, the first of this month. 
Addresses were delivered by Peter Ainslie and 
Mr. Clemens. 

The announcement of the death of Mrs. 
George A. Bellamy of Hiram House, Cleve- 
land, has just appeared. The editors of THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY extend their sympathy 
to Mr. Bellamy and his family. 

Chas. J. Burton lays down the reins as 
president of Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, Ia., 
and has been succeeded by Edwin D. Kiser. 
Mr. Burton will reside temporarily at Eu- 
reka Springs, Ark. 

R. Linn Cave was the preacher at the 
West End Church, Atlanta, Ga., June 27. 
The building here has just been redecorated 
and furnished at an expense of several hun- 
dred dollars. 

Bertha Clawson, missionary under 
M. 8S. to Japan, is returning to 
She has rendered 


the 


Miss 
the F. C. 
America for a brief rest. 
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valuable service in the girls’ school in 
Tokyio. 

B. S. Denny has again been asked by the 
churches of Iowa to serve them another year 
as corresponding secretary. He is one of our 
most efficient men. 

N. A. Davis, who recently came to this 
country from New Zealand, and from the 
Baptist church took membership with the 
First Church, Berkeley, supplied at the West 
End Church, San Francisco, Sunday, July 4. 

Without having to call upon others to 
help, the church at Okmulgee, Okla., re- 
ports ninety-four additions to their mem- 
bership during the past year. B. F. Hill 
is the enterprising pastor. 

“If you don’t to Pittsburg in October, 
you will be explaining to two generations 
why you did not go,” says W. R. Warren. 
If you do not go on the Chicago special 
you will ever after wonder why you did not. 

The church at Deer Creek, [ll., just closed 
a meeting with forty additions, nearly all 
grown people, F. A. Sword, the evangeust, 
and Charles E. McVey of Hardy, Neb., the 
singer. 

The First Church, Birmingham, Ala., has 
granted its pastor, Dr. A. R. Moore, a va- 
cation that he may regain his health. He 
is at present taking treatment in a sani- 
tarium in Atlanta. 

Prof. James Bever, for five years principal 
of the high school at North Yakima, Wash., 
and superintendent of the Christian Sun- 
day-school has been elected to a professorship 
in the state normal at Bellingham. 

Miss Esther Thulin, a member of the 
church at Davenport, Ia., has fully committed 
herself to service as a foreign missionary 
and will enter Drake University in the 
autumn to prepare for her future work. 

E. W. Thornton, formerly pastor of the 
church at Long Beach, Calif., and more re- 
cently giving his time to Sunday-school work 
in the state, has accepted a call to the Naomi 
Avenue Church, Los Angeles. 

After three years of successful work as 
pastor of the Memorial Church, Rock Island, 
W. B. Clemmer has resigned and will enter 
the general evangelistic field. He may also 
give some time to Sunday-school work. 

W. J. Lhamon, Columbia, Mo., is holding 
a meeting with the church at Appleton City, 
Mo. Mr. Lhamon is just entering upon this 
work, in which we predict for him a high 
degree of success. 

W. M. Taylor closes his work with the 


church at New Orleans, La., the first of 
October. Mr. Taylor has been with this 


church three years, during which time the 
strength of the church has been doubled. 

Good reports come to us from every hand 
of the addresses made by President Bates, 
Hiram College, during his recent visit to 
Michigan, where he attended the state con- 
vention. Michigan seems glad to claim him 
as her son. 


E. E. Violett and F. M. Charlton began a 
meeting at Macon, Ga., May 18, closing June 
8. There were fifty-four accessions to the 
church. Excellent preparation had been 
made by the church and they are happy 
over the results. 


J. B. Holmes, pastor of the church at 
Beaumont, Texas, is to close his work there 
Sept. 1 and return to the Pacific coast where 
he formerly did a great work as pastor at 
Albany, Oregon. He will engage in evange- 
listic work. 

The average attendance upon Sunday- 
school at Tipton, Ind., for the month of 
June was 480; the average collection $15.24. 
There were eight additions to the church by 
baptism at regular services during the month. 
G. I. Hoover is the minister. 


A. W. Taylor, pastor of the Irving Park 
Church, Chicago, has been in Eureka, manag- 
ing the Eureka Chautauqua. He remains 
president of the association, at the earnest 
solicitation of the members of the Board 
of Trustees. 
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A Centennial Club is being organized 
among the members of the Jefferson Street 
Church, New York. This seems an excellent 
way to arouse interest in the convention, and 
to prepare those who will go by personal 
acquaintance and conversation to get the 
most from the trip. 

At the inauguration of a night school 
for adults, undertaken by the teachers of 
Monterey, with the co-operation of the lead- 
ing government officials, S. G. Inman was 
chief speaker. Mr. Inman is a university 
graduate and is making his influence felt in 
Mexico. 

A church of fifty-one members was organ- 
ized at Columbus, Ga., June 27, by E. R. 
Clarkson and Homer Williams. The or- 
ganization came at the close of a four 
weeks meeting. G. H. Hinnant, who has 
just graduated from the Bible College, Lex- 
ington, Ky., is the pastor of the new church. 

E. W. Allen, one of the most efficient men 
in Kansas, has resigned as pastor of the 
church at Wichita, where he has served for 
three years, during which time the church 
has grown rapidly in numerical strengta, and 
has erected a beautiful and modern house of 


worship. Mr. Allen’s work has been re- 
markable. His resignation will take effect 
Sept. 1. 


W. H. Hanna, returned missionary from 
the Philippines, is now at 5441 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, and will be glad to visit churches 
easily accessible, and tell them of the prog- 
ress of the work in these islands. He is 
one of the best missionaries, and the churches 
near Chicago have a rare opportunity this 
summer to have this interesting work pre- 
sented to them in a masterly way. 

Stanley Grubb, who has been pastor of the 
church at Columbia, S. C., for near five 
years and has done a most commendable work 
there, has accepted a call to the church at 
Athens, Ga. Mr. Grubb is a graduate of 
Kentucky University and Butler College. 
Mrs. Grubb is a graduate of Hiram College 
and New York State Normal, and in every 
way well equipped for the position of pas- 
tor’s wife. 

The Second Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has purchased a fine lot at the corner of 
Park place and Prospect avenue. A taber 
nacle has been erected and the first service 





COULDN’T FOOL HIM 
Doctor was firm and Was Right. 





Many doctors forbid their patients to drink 
coffee, but the patients still drink it on the 
sly and thus spoil all the doctor’s efforts, 
and keep themselves sick. 

Sometimes the doctor makes sure that the 
patient is not drinking coffee, and there was 
a case of that kind in St. Paul, where 6 
business man said: 

“After a very severe illness last winter 
which almost caused my death, the doctor 
said Postum was the only thing that I could 
drink and he just made me quit coffee and 
drink Postum. My illness was caused by 
indigestion from the use of tea and coffee. 

“The state of my stomach was so bad that 
it became terribly inflamed and finally re- 
sulted in a rupture. I had not drunk Postum 
very long before my lost blood was restored 
and I have now been using Postum for 
almost a year. When I got up from bed 
after my illness I weighed 98 pounds and 
now my weight is 120. 

“There is no doubt that Postum was the 
cause of this wonderful improvement. I shall 
never go back to tea or coffee but shall 
always stick to the food drink that brought 
me back to health and strength.” 

Look for the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They ae 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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held in it Sunday, July 11. Sherman Kirk, 
the preacher, has just come from Des Moines 
to take charge of this work and will re- 
side during the summer at 542 Frederick 
avenue. In this effort the Second Church 
has had the friendly assistance of the First 
Church of whch C. L. Waite is the pastor. 

y. W. Blair has accepted a call to the 
Payne Avenue Church, North Tonawanda, 
x. Y. This decision was not reached until 
after Mr. Blair had spent two weeks with the 
church, studying its needs and the condition 
of the field. This indicates a tendency toward 
greater care on the part of both preacher and 
church about entering the pastoral relation- 
ship. Mr. Blair did a good work at Green- 
field, Ind., and we predict for him an ef- 
fective ministry in the Empire State. 

“The Wharton Memorial Home” for the 
children of missionaries will be opened at 
Hiram, Ohio, October 1. This provides a 
needed equipment of our missionary society, 
and will bring great relief to the mis- 
sionaries. The children will have free tui- 
tion at Hiram College, whose trustees have 
been generous in their provision for the home. 
F. W. Norton has rendered valuable serv- 
ice in making possible the gathering to- 
gether of the funds for this home without 
expense to the Foreign Society. 

A. Lyle DeJarnette, pastor of the First 
Church, Santa Cruz, is conducting a series 
of fellowship services. On June 4 the 
Methodist minister spoke on “Religious 
Doubt.” On the llth the Congregational 
minister made an address on “The Holy 
Spirit.” This was followed on June 18 by 
an address from the Episcopal minister on 
“Christian Unity.” June 24 the Presby- 
terian pastor spoke on “The Lordship of 
Jesus.” Others will follow. There are ad- 
ditions almost every week to the church. 

W. H. Bagby, pastor at Missoula, Montana, 
writes as follows: ‘On account of the late- 
ness of the spring, commencement, bridges 
out of commission, etc., ete., Childrens Day 
was not observed by our Sunday-school till 
yesterdan; but it was a large success in 
every way when it did come. In addition 
to the splendid program rendered by the 
children, Harvard Saxton, who is resting for 
a while with his wife in this delightful moun- 
tain retreat, sang one of his magnificent 
solos. The audience packed the house and 
the offering amounted to $35.00.” 

The CHRISTIAN CENTURY has already an- 
nounced the generous offer of R. A. Long of 
the sndependence Ave. Church, Kansas City, 
to give the lot and erect a $50,000 building tu 
be used for Sunday-school purposes. We are 
glad to call attention to this again, as an 
indication of a tendency to make more ade- 
quate provision for the teaching ministry 
of the church. This must receive increasing 
attention. A Baptist church of St. Louis 
has a $150,000 building devoted entirely to 
this purpose, and has engaged as “Educa- 
tional Director” a man with the best uni- 
versity training. 

The Foreign Society has announced that 
E. W. Allen, whose resignation as pastor of 
the church at Wichita, Kans., is announced 
in these notes, has been chosen as one of 
the secretaries of the Foreign Society, and 
will begin his new duties Sept. 1. He will 
be located in Kansas City and will have 
charge of a Western District. Mr. Allen has 
a fine record as pastor, and leaves that work 
for the missionary secretaryship only be- 
cause he believes absolutely in the import- 
ance of the foreign work, and is glad to 
commit his life to it. We congratulate the 
Foreign Society and extend our best wishes 
for the success of the new office. 


F. F. Grim, corresponding secretary of 
West Texas and New Mexico, has had to un- 
dergo an operation for appendicitis. But 
he is now out of the hospital and resting in 
& secluded spot in the mountains. He is 
doing a valuable work in Mexico, and THE 
CuRisTIaN Century hopes that he may soon 

in his usual health again. Mr. Grim 
was for a time office editor of The Century 
and has never lost interest in its work. 

A. C. Smither, pastor of the First Church, 
los Angeles, Calif., has merged the Sunday- 
school service and the morning service into 


one, following th 1 x 
Church, g the plan of the Long Beach 
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The Bible school of North Tonawanda, 
where V. W. Blair has just became pastor, 
will begin a campaign in September under 
the leadership of Miss Eva Lemerts. 


Lafayette,Ind., June 23: It was my pleas- 
ure to dedicate a union church building at 
West Point, White county, Ind. So hearty 
and loyal had been the fellowship in this 
enterprise that the work was completed 
“without the sound of a hammer.” There 
was no raising of money, not even a collec- 
tion taken. There is something both com- 
forting and inspiring about suen a dedica- 
tion. It was a “quiet success” and I have 
no hesitancy in proclaiming myself “quite 
a success” in dedicating churches where there 
is nothing to do. If such was to be my 
life-work, however, I fear I should never 
have such a list of “church dedications” as 
Brother Carpenter though I lived to see the 
Second Centennial. Why not make Non- 
money-raising-church-dedications another 
Centennial aim? I am willing—A. W. Con- 
ner. 


A. J. Bradshaw, Shroud, Okla., reports 
thirty-two additions at regular services, July 
4, eighteen by confession, fourteen by state- 
ment. 

The Children’s Day exercises at Cameron, 
Mo, July 4, were enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence, which made an offering of 348.00. 


Frank Thompson, evangelist, has just closed 
a meeting with the church at Marietta, Okla., 
in which there were fifty-three additions to 
the church. D. L. Bond, the pastor, is now 
leading the church in a building project. 


A. T. Gordon, pastor at Niles, Ohio, an- 
nounces the following sermons for Sunday 
evenings, during July— “A Man of Patri- 
otism,” “A Man of Daring Power,” “A Man of 
Decision,” “A Man of the Present.” The 
Children’s Day offering of this church was 
$40. The average attendance of the school 
for June was 263. 


The Rural Schools of DeWitt County held 
their graduating exercises at Weldon Springs, 
near Clinton, Illinois, June 26. One hundred 
and fifty received certificates of promotion 


—Andrew Carnegie has arranged to give 
$1,000,000 for the establishment of a “hero 
fund” in France, under practically the same 
conditions as govern similar funds in the 
United States, England and Scotland. Mr. 
Carnegie has been showered with attentions 
while in France. 





from the seventh grade into the eighth, and 
eighty were promoted into the High School 
course. H. H. Peters of Eureka delivered the 
patrons’ address in the forenoon and Prof. 
W. J. Sutherland of St. Paul, Minn., spoke 
in the afternoon. Rev. Albert Schwartz, pas- 
tor of the Christian Church in Clinton, was 
on the program. T. C. Wampler of Clinton is 
the County Superintendent of Schools and is 
doing extraordinary service. He is a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church and takes an 
active part in the affairs of the church. Mr. 
Peters was introduced as the Field Secretary 
for Eureka College and was thus given an 
opportunity indirectly to get the cause of 
Eureka before the young people and patrons 
of DeWitt County. He spoke on “Educational 
Ideals.” 


For 
Better 
Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraffine in hot starch gives 
a much better finish to linens 
than starch alone. 

Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soiled clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or jelly 
glass so sure as dipping the = or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 

Ask for our anti-stick Paraffine 
Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





Inland Empire Day was very generally ob- 
served by our Endeavor Societies. No more 
attractive or inspiring study could have en- 
gaged the young folks upon the nation’s 
birthday. The offerings are already coming 
in. Secretary Denton made full preparation 
for the day, and pushed his plans right up 
to July 1 when he left the Home Office for 
his new charge. His heart is in the work 
still and he is very enxious that the Endeav- 
orers should stamp the impress of their glow- 
ing influence upon that great and growing 
portion of our country designated as the In- 
land Empire. Every Endeavorer ought to 
feel a laudable pride in the rapid and perma- 
nent establishment of the Apostolic Church 
in this portion of America. 








Sixty-ninth Session opens Sept. 21. Courses 

BETHANY COLLEGE offered: Classical, Scientific, Philosophical, Lit- 
erary, Ministerial, Civil Engineering, Music, Art, 

A school for both sexes. Preparatory Course prepares for 
Attendance larger 
Healthful and stimu- 
Send for catalogue. 


Business, Shorthand, Oratory, and Normal. 
any College. Normal graduates receive W. Va., first grade teachers’ certificates. 
than ever before. Dormitories and special supervision for young boys and girls. 

lating environment. Board, room, tuition and fees as low as $128 per year. 
Address, PRES. THOMAS E. CRAMBLET, Bethany, W. Va, 


The Dew Praise Hymnal 


The latest and greatest Church Music Book 
Prices $50. and $75. per 100 Copies 


Returnabie Samples Sent for Examination 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


By a Layman. TENTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 
A history of Pardon, the evidence ef Pardon and the Church as an Organization. 
Scriptural Discussion 2f Church Y> -} : avd Communion. THE BEST 
EVANGELISTIC BOOK. “Ne Other Book Covers the Same Ground.” 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New Yerk and Lendon, Oloth 
Binding, Price $1.00 Postpaid. Write J. A. Joyce, Selling ‘—. 20" 
Bissell Block, Pittsbarg, for special rates to Preachers and Churcher 
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W. R. Warren, 


Pittsburg’s Four Stupendous Tasks. 

From the beginning of the Centennial Cam- 
paign every one who has given the matter 
a moment’s thought has realized that the 
city which has undertaken to entertain the 
Centennial Convention has on its hands four 
stupendous tasks. The first was to secure 
halls sufficient for the sessions of the con- 
vention. Second, to find comfortable rooms 
at reasonable rates to house the multitude of 
delegates. Third, to arrange for adequate 
transportation between the halls and the 
homes. Fourth, to provide ample restaurants 
near the places of meeting. The Pittsburg 
Convention Committee has addressed itself 
to the solution of these four problems with 
the understanding that it will probably have 
on its hands as may as 30,000 people at one 
time to make up the aggregate attendance 
of 50,000 which veerybody predicts. 

The Centennial Auditoriums. 

All these are grouped about the entrance 
to Schenley Park, just at the edge of Pitts- 
burg’s best residence district, and fifteen 
minutes by street car from any depot. One 
is the Carnegie Music Hall, which repre- 
sents a part of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gift 
of twenty million dollars toward the develop- 
ment of the higher life of this community. 
It will seat 2,500. Another is the new Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Hall of Alle- 
gheny County, which is just being finished 
at a cost of a million and a quarter dollars, 
and will seat 3,500. Third is Duquesne Gar 
den, which is to Pittsburg what Madison 
Square is to New York City. It has been 
the scene of grand operas, church conven- 
tions, bowling congresses, automobile shows 
and every other variety of popular gathering. 
Its capacity is 8,000. Fourth is Forbes Fielu, 
with its steel and concrete amphitheater in 
the open. The first story alone of this has 
12,000 seats, and can be arranged with 
sound proof partitions into three magnificent 
auditoriums of 3,000, 4,000 and 5,000 re- 
spectively. This entire structure will be 
used as a unit for the communion service. 
It accommodated 30,338 people by actual 
count on June 30. 


In reserve we are holding Luna Park, the 
high class recreation ground that is never 


opened on Sunday, with a number of large 
and well appointed pavilions and halis. It 
is only four or five blocks from the Cen- 
tennial Quadrangle. The four chief build- 
ings mentioned above form the corners of 
this Quadrangle, and are from two to four 
squares apart, with the Schenley Hotel, the 
general headquarters, midway between the 
two nearest. 
Hotels for the Centennial. 

Every first class hotel in the city is under 
pledge to our entertainment committee to 
furnish accommodations to its utmost ca- 
pacity without advance in price in any case, 
but on the contrary with substantial reduc- 
tions where two or more go together in one 
room. These rates range from $1.00 up, on 
the European plan, and from $2.00 up, on the 
American plan. Reservations to the number 
of nearly 400 have already been made at 
the Schenley at the definite rates mentioned. 
Hundreds of reservations have also been made 
at other hotels. 

Since many of our people will go two or 
more in a room, it is to the interest of these 
hotels to turn aside all but the most particu- 
lar of their regular guests. Furthermore, 
both public spirit and self-interest prompt 
them to join in the general endeavor of the 
city to maintain and even improve its good 
name, with the tens of thousands of repre- 
sentative people that will take part in the 
centennial celebration. 

Committees made up of the best people in 
our twenty-seven Greater Pittsburg churches 
are canvassing all the residence districts 
and making up a list of 30,000 desirable 
rooms which our people may have at prices 
ranging from 50 cents per day to $1.00 ac- 
cording to the location and other advantages. 

Feeding the Centennial Multitudes. 


All the regular restaurants of the city, 
and they are many and good, and reasonable 


Centennial 





Secretary 


are preparing to put on 
extra service for the Centennial Week. They 
can thus accommodate the entire host. But 
knowing that most of our people will want 
to have their meals in the vicinity of the 
Centennial halls, we are arranging for spe- 
cial service at popular prices in the well- 
appointed dining rooms of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, and the five Protestant churches of 
the neighborhood. The dining room of the 
Schenley Hotel will serve meals to a thou- 
sand extra guests at reduced prices. In 
addition to all of these, an immense tem- 
porary restaurant will be fitted up either 
at Luna Park or right within the Centennial 
Quadrangle. All of these places will be 
under contract with the committee, and our 
guests will be absolutely safeguarded against 


in their cnarges, 


exhorbitant rates, and at the same time 
guaranteed first class service. 
Centennial Street Car Service. 
Sixteen lines of street cars pass right 
through the Centennial Quadrangle. Fort- 


unately we do not have to depend upon esti- 
mates as to what these can do in addition 
to their regular traffic. Wednesday, June 
30, Forbes* Field was opened for the first 
time. The ears were run in trains and on 
extra schedule, and though the attendance 
reached 30,338, all were carried promptly and 
without mishap. Both the B. & O. and the 
Pennsylvania R. R. had arranged to run 
shuttle trains, but when the time arrived 
these were found unnecessary and entirely 
abandoned. Pittsburg’s transportation lines 
ean deliver to the Centennial Quadrangle for 
any given service not only 30,000, which we 
expect to take part in the Lord’s Supper, 
Sunday, October 17, but three times that 
number. Over 40,000 attended the baseball 
games in Forbes Field July 5, while other 
tens of thousands were using the same cars 
to reach the parks and other places of in- 
terest. Even then the railroaas were not 
brought into requisition at all. 

The Centennial Guarantee. 
one who has any misgivings at any 
point may be reassured by considering that 
the 20,000 Disciples of Western Pennsyl- 
vania are expectig the Centennial to advance 
the cause in this region more than ten years 
of ordinary activity. The contrary would 
be true if we failed to properly handle this 
great convention. Those who live here have 
more at stake than those who come to tarry 
for a week. Even if we were not Christians 
and your brethren, we could not afford to 
see you neglected. 

The better people of the city of Pitts- 
burg are keenly alive to the fact that two 
or three profligate millionaries, and possibly 
one per cent more smoke than the ordinary 
city raises, have been used by the newspapers 
of the country to create altogether a wrong 
impression of both the moral and material 
atmosphere of this splendid metropolis. They 
are anxious to have the largest possible num- 
ber of representative people visit the city, 
and they are even more deeply concerned to 
have them so entertained while here that 
they will be glad to come again. 

That these are not just empty words is 
attested by the $8,000 subscribed by our 
churches, and $12,000 by our business inter- 
ests toward the expense fund of the Cen: 
tennial Convention. 

Brethren, this is to be the greatest con- 
vention of all history, not only in the num- 
ber and character of the delegates that at- 
tend, and in the magnitude of the achieve- 
ments which they report, but in the local 
arrangements for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of all who come, both in the meetings 
and between the sessions. 


Any 


VERY GOOD BAIT. 
Dealer—“Let me sell you some of our new 
patent bait, sir.” 
Fisherman—‘“Is it effective?” 
Dealer—“Effective! Why, I sold a man 
some of jt last week, and he got turned out 
of the church for telling the truth about 
the fish he caught.”—Cleveland Leader. 
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WHOM TO FOLLOW 
The Pupil—“I want to model myself afte 
one of the great operatic artists. Whig, 
shall I follow?” 
The Teacher—‘Oh—Nilsson or Patti.” 
The Pupil—‘But they’ve both retired” 
The Teacher—“I know it. Imitate ‘em 
—Cleveland Leader. 






























Sulphur 
Water 
Baths 


At Little Cost 
Effective sulphur-water baths 
may be made at little cost 
with warm water and 


Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 


Excellent for rheumatism, 
hives, heat rashes and many 
chronic skin diseases. 

All druggists. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, S0c. 
















































SEA SHEL and Curios for your Church Fai, 

Make a display of the wonders of 

all Ocean Shells, Corals, Necklaces, etc. Sent o 

commission; you remit me 75 cents on each dolla 
sold. I prepay — » Ge your application early, 
. POWELL, Waukegan, Iii, 














BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Beils. 
Qatalogue. The C.S. BELL CO.., uifisberena 
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Believing that there are thousands of unidentified 
Disciples in this city and environs, the Disciples 
Missionary Union of treater New York and vicinity, 
in order that such persons shall not be lost to the 
cause, earnestly requests pastors everywhere to send, 
without delay, the names and addresses of membes 
from their churches who now reside in our city. 
Herbert Martin, 794 East 169th St., New York City. 
























ST. LOUIS 


VIA THE 











FROM CHICAGO 
10:02 A. M. 10:15 P.M. 


DAYLIGHT AND DIAMOND SPECIALS 
By Way of of Springfield 


Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and buff 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of IL C. B. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 
































A. H. HANSON, Pases’r Traf. Mor. Chicage 
S. G. HATCH, Gen’! Pass’r Agent Chicage 
——«: 
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As We Go to Press 


Angola, Ind., July 6.—Yesterday greatest 
day in the history of Angola Church, thirty- 
eight added at last invitation, four hundred 
in twenty days. New church enterprise 
launched at morning service with $15,300. 
New edifice will be erected immediately. 
Tremendous rejoicing. County campaign 
splendid success. Brother Scoville. where he 
attended college, united with the Christian 
church and preached his first sermon, has 
wrought a really marvelous work. All his 
helpers are deserving of unstinted praise.— 
Vernon Stauffer, minister. 










Wheeling. W. Va., July 11.—Home 
for three weeks after country meet- 
ing at old Austin town, Ohio, Church. Fifty- 
two added and nearly all by confession, forty- 
eight over twelve years of age: many men; 
several fine new families and heads of fami- 
lies won. Fellowship and rejoicing supreme. 
Pastor Thompson and wife much _ beloved. 
Some open dates for hard field. Permanent 
address, Wheeling, W. Va.—Rufus A. Fin- 
nell, Evangelist. 






MeLeansboro, Ill. July 12, 1909.— 
Brethren. all cnat has been said about this 
wonderful man is true, it would be a great 
thing if every one of our churches could 
hear his sermon on “Is not this the Christ?” 
they make vou feel: “Woe is me if I preach 









not the Gospel.” You must work for Jesus. 
Our tent is too small for the crowds. He 
certainly draws and holds men. Additions? 





yes, right along—Chas. Coleman, Minister. 









Prof. Sherman Kirk, of Drake University, 
preached in his former church at Fairbury, 
Neb. July 4, to the great delight of the 
church. Thos. A. Maxwell is pastor at 
Fairbury. 






J. M. Lowe. of Kansas, is arranging to 
move to Des Moines, Iowa, where he will 
reside and give himself to evangelistic work. 








THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


(695) 


to 
we 





the columns of this paper. 


2 Sherman Street 





“The Christian Century Special” 


TO THE 


Centennial Celebration 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WILL RUN OVER THE 


Pennsylvania Lines 


The popular route between Chicago and Pittsburg. 


Full particulars as to time of trains, fares, ete. will be announced later in 


G. L. KIMBALL 


Asst. Gen'l Pass. Agt. 
Chicago. Ill. 

















individual Communion Service 


Gp logue Ne. 3. Give the number ef communicants, and name ef church. 


“The Lord’s Supper takes en a new dignity and beauty by the use of the Individual 


Made ef several materials and in many designs. 


Cup.” J. K. Wilsen, D. D. 


Send for full particulars and eate- 


Charles L. Major, Mer. 168 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Established in 1881, its growth has been continuous. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 








COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


additional year’s work leading to the corresponding Master’s degree. 


COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE.—English courses, leading to certificate. 


to degree of D. B. 


COLLEGE OF LAW.—Three-year course, leading to LL. B. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE.—Four-year course, leading to degree of M. D. Two-year course in pharmacy. 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY.—Three-year course, leading to the degree of D. D. S. ; 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION.—Course of four years, leading to the degree of Ed. B. Two-year courses arranged especially for 


Grade, Primary, Kindergarten and Domestic Science teachers and supervisors. 


examination. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, INCLUDING: oa : 
Conservatory of Music.—Four-year courses in Voice, Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, Cornet and other orchestral instru- 
ments, Harmony, Musical History and Theory. 


School of Painting and Drawing.—Courses in Drawing, in Painting in Oil, Pastel, Water Colors, ete. _ 
School of Dramatic Art.—Two-year courses in Physical Culture, Voice Training and Dramatic Reading. 


The annual attendance has increased until it has reached 1800. More than 150 
instructors are employed. Ten buildings are devoted exclusively to school purposes.. Library facilities are unexcelled in the West. 

Drake University is ideally located in the Capital City of Iowa, is open to both men and women on equal terms, expenses are low, 
and opportunities fér remunerative employment are unusually good. Fall Quarter opens September 20, 1909. 


Fall Quarter opens September 20, 1909. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS.—Courses of four years, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., S. B. Courses requiring an 


Graduate course, requiring three years’ work, leading 


State certificates granted without 


THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL.—Ciassical, Scientific and Commercial courses, preparing students for entrance to college. 
SPECIAL COURSES.—Courses for Music Supervisors, Drawing Supervisors and for teachers who wish certificate work and 
instruction in methods. Music courses especially for children. 


FOR CATALOG OR OTHER INFORMATION CONCERNING ANY OF THESE COLLEGES OR SCHOOLS, ADDRESS 


The President, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
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